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Chronicle 


Home News.—On July 29, President Hoover outlined 
a nine-point program designed to bring about a business 
recovery along a broad front. This program was an ex- 
Stain tension of the relief program of Con- 
and gress and the Administration, centered 
Commerce about the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. On July 30, the Federal Reserve Board au- 
thorized member banks to make direct loans to individuals, 
partnerships, and corporations for a period of six months. 
This was done under the amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act by which loans of this character may be made 
“in unusual and exigent circumstances.” The reorgani- 
zation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
completed when Atlee Pomerene was sworn in as chair- 
man, and Charles A. Miller, a Republican, as president. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission approved an 
R. F. C. loan of $1,289,120 to the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Company and another of $4,575,000 to the 
Wabash Railway Company. Under the terms of the Un- 
employment Relief Act, the Port of New York Authority 
applied to the Corporation for a loan of $75,000,000 to 
build a second vehicular tunnel to New Jersey. This pro- 
posal falls under the category of self-liquidating projects. 
Action on Governor Pinchot’s request for a relief loan 
was refused until the Corporation was satisfied that Penn- 
sylvania had done its “ full duty ” in relief. 


Governor Roosevelt formally opened his actual cam- 
paign in a radio speech on July 30 in which he called for 
reduced tariffs to enable foreign nations to make payments 
on War debts. He also engaged in the 
event of his election to urge the new 
Congress to carry out the Prohibition- 
repeal plank of the Democratic platform. After the 
speech, Governor Ely of Massachusetts promised his sup- 
port to Roosevelt. Secretary Mills and Senators Dickin- 
son and Smoot immediately issued replies to Roosevelt's 
July 30 speech. 

On July 28, the veterans encamped in Washington de- 
manding the bonus payments were expelled from Gov- 
ernment buildings by the police. This led to a scuffle 
in which one veteran was killed, and the 
Government troops were called out. In 
an extensive operation, they drove all the 
veterans from their various camps and set the camps on 
fire. The “B. E. F.” moved on to Johnstown, Pa., at 
the invitation of the Mayor. There it became clear that 
it was impossible for them to live, and on August 3 Mayor 
McCloskey of Johnstown finally persuaded them to depart 
for their various States. Transportation by railroad was 
furnished through the Mayor. 


Politics 


Bonus 
Army 


Austria.—In the passing of Msgr. Ignaz Seipel, Aus- 
tria lost a great churchman and a remarkable statesman. 
Hailed as the savior of his country because his diplomacy 
had preserved Austria from impending 
annihilation in 1922, he headed the Gov- 
ernment five times as Chancellor, and it 
was due to his leadership that the conservative forces of 
the nation were held together against the attacks of Social- 
ism and Communism. His appeal to the League of Na- 
tions resulted in the Geneva protocol of 1922 whereby 
Austria received a loan of $135,000,000, and was assured 
of political independence and territorial integrity. Until 
his retirement in 1929, he continued to be an active cham- 
pion of the people ; and to the moment of his death at the 
age of fifty-six his influence was exerted in their behalf. 
Sick from his youth, he fought a losing fight against com- 
plications developed after he had been shot by a Socialist 
in 1924; he passed away calmly on August 2. 

The death of Msgr. Seipel gave the Christian Socialists 
the opportunity of appointing a deputy in his stead, and 
this vote prevented the overthrow of the Dollfuss Cabi- 
net and policy. It was reported that 
Austria would continue to adhere to its 
policy of accepting the Lausanne agree- 


ment and of cooperating in the consultative pact. 


Msgr. Seipel 
Dead 


Dollfuss 
Cabinet Saved 
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Bolivia—Although there was no formal declaration 
of war, both Bolivia and Paraguay reported actual con- 
flicts between their troops in the Chaco. While these en- 
gagements seemed to have been small, 
their serious result was to inflame the 
war spirit in both countries, which was 
already running high. Both countries continued mobiliza- 
tion, and all classes were eager to help by contributions 
or by actual service to the success of their respective 
armies. Neutrals continued to exert pressure on the dis- 
putants, but without success. Paraguay appealed to the 
League of Nations, claiming that Bolivia had violated 
Articles X and XI of the Covenant. They offered to 
negotiate. Bolivia stuck to its contention that Paraguay 
had attacked twice while negotiations were in progress 
and that further parley was useless. The latest move on 
the part of the neutrals was a letter to the disputants, 
signed by nineteen American nations, declaring that they 
would not recognize territorial gains in the disputed re- 
gion won by force of arms. 


Chaco 
Dispute 


Brazil.—It was reported on July 27 that efforts for 
peace failed when the revolutionary overtures were an- 
swered by President Vargas with a demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender which the rebels reject- 
ed. Meanwhile, the fighting continued, 
with the Federals and the rebels both 
claiming victory. While the Federals continued to get 
reinforcements, the rebels claimed that the President of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Dr. Borges de Madeiros, had decided 
to support Sao Paulo. 


Sao Paulo 
Revolt 


Canada.—A sharp rift was introduced into the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa by the speech of Stanley 
Baldwin, head of the United Kingdom delegation, who 
told representatives of the Dominions 
they had not yet shown sufficient re- 
ciprocity for the special favors they had 
received as exporters to the British market. N.C. Ha- 
venga, head of the South African group, sharpened the 
cleavage by retorting that his own country in 1930 bought 
more than twice as much from the United Kingdom ot 
competitive commodities than it sold to her. Australia 
lined up on the side of South Africa. Since India had 
previously pointed out that seventy per cent of her trade 
was with non-British countries and that the Peninsula 
was particularly anxious not to injure her trade with the 
United States, the possibility of establishing the principle 
of an “economically self-contained British Empire” 
seemed to have been definitely abandoned. 

The Dominions, negotiating among themselves, how- 
ever, did succeed in reaching an agreement on butter ex- 
ports to Great Britain. They proposed that the United 
Kingdom increase the present tariff of 
ten per cent to exclude absolutely the 
40,000,000 pounds of butter now received 
annually from such non-Empire countries as Denmark. 
New Zealand would be the chief beneficiary of this ex- 
clusion. Canada also laid before the British her own pro- 
gram, divided into five major parts: preference on wheat 


Economic 
Conference 


Points of 
Agreement 
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and barley, a quota in the British market against foreign 
timber, freer entry for live cattle, preferences on base 
metals, and preferences on some manufactured goods. 
In return for these the Canadians worked out a detailed 
schedule of concessions they would be willing to make to 
British manufactures. It was reported that tentative 
agreements had been arranged between British and Cana- 
dian trade representatives on steel, lumber, and leather. 
At the same time the experts nearly completed their analy- 
sis of the Dominion proposals as to meat and fruit. Since 
British investments in the Argentine meat industry had 
been enormous, it was felt that, as at the 1930 conference, 
the key position of the South American country in British 
trade would seriously hamper attempts at any important 
agreement on cereals and cattle. The correspondent of 
the New York Times said that what was really being 
demonstrated at Ottawa was that a common language, a 
common tradition, and a common allegiance to a crown 
were not a sufficient solvent of the self-interests of nine 
industrially and commercially ambitious countries, each 
of them politically independent. 


China.—W ith Marshal Chang Hsiao-liang’s troops said 
to be moving toward the Jehol borders and the Japanese 
determined to attack Chang and drive his forces out of 
Peiping, and to seize Peiping, Jehol, and 
Tientsin, if Chang attempted to enter 
Jehol, the danger of a new general en- 
gagement between the two countries grew. On July 31, 
the Japanese made two air raids over Jehol and clashed 
in Shanhaikwan with Chinese irregulars, said to be volun- 
teer allies of Chang. Two incidents halted both sides in 
their concentration of forces on the Jehol borders. On 
August 2, Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek was reported to 
have withdrawn six of his divisions operating against the 
Communists in the Yangtse Valley to send them north 
to aid Marshal Chang in driving the Japanese out of Je- 
hol and Manchuria. However, on August 3, two of Chi- 
ang’s divisions went over to the Communists, and it was 
thought that this serious loss would prevent Chiang from 
giving further help to the Jehol forces. On the other 
hand, the Japanese had their own troubles when a wide- 
spread rebellion started in the densely populated southern 
part of Manchuria. The Japanese rushed army and naval 
reinforcements to the South, but after heavy fighting the 
insurgents were still holding portions of Yingkow and 
Newchwang, and it was thought that the Japanese would 
either have to withdraw their forces around Jehol or send 
new troops from Japan. Japanese residents of Manchuria 
demanded that Chang, whom they held responsible for the 
outbreak in the South, must be driven out of Peiping. 
In Shanghai, a new terrorist movement started against 
those who sold Japanese goods. 

A new source of friction between China and Japan 
arose on July 30, when Finance Minister T. V. Soong an- 
nounced that China was withholding payment of the Jap- 
anese share of the Boxer indemnity be- 
cause Japan had “ instigated” seizure 
of Manchurian customs pledged to meet 
loans and indemnities. Since the loss of the Manchurian 
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revenues prevented China from meeting its obligations, 
China felt justified in withholding the Japanese share. 
The situation was satisfactorily settled on August 2, when 
Japan paid to the Nanking Government the Chinese por- 
tion of the Dairen customs which had accumulated prior 
to the seizure of all Manchurian customs by Manchukuo. 
China thereupon forwarded the disputed Boxer indemni- 
ties. Cholera continued to exact its toll of lives; floods 
in the Yellow River valley have left 50,000 homeless. 





France.—The Franco-Belgian import-tax agreement, 
which went into effect on August 1, dealt a new and seri- 
ous blow to American trade with France. The provisions 
a of the agreement permitted Belgium to 
Trade undersell competitive American prod- 
Cased ucts, especially copper, hides, skins, 
office equipment, and other semi-finished products. It was 
stated that the United States would lose one of the big- 
gest copper markets of the world under the agreement, 
which would henceforth force American importers to pay 
a four-per-cent tax, while the Belgians paid only two. On 
the same day, France issued new quota restrictions 
against American fresh fruits, although Belgium and Italy 
received heavy increases in their allotments. 


Great Britain ——On July 27, the Labor party won its 
most striking victory since its downfall of last October 
by wresting the parliamentary seat in the Wednesbury Di- 

vision, near Birmingham, from the Con- 
Sell servatives with a turnover of 7,937 votes 

in an electorate of 45,000. The winner 
was J. W. Banfield, who had a 3,770 majority over Capt. 
Rex Davies, the well-known cricket player. Mr. Banfield 
attributed his victory to a pronounced free-trade swing 
among the voters, but his opponent alleged that it was 
caused by misrepresentation of the Government's policy 
toward the dole. Although the Wednesbury was only the 
second one the Laborites had been able to capture in the 
last ten by-elections, it represented the biggest vote turn- 
over since the general election. 


Germany.—The general elections were held in Germany 
on Sunday, July 31. As was commonly predicted, they 
failed to solve the deadlock which had thrown the country 
into a state of dictatorship. In spite of 
the boasts of the National Socialists Hit- 
ler’s party captured only thirty-seven per 
cent of the votes, thus falling short of the majority needed 
to take over the reins of government. Nevertheless, the 
Nazis doubled their seats mm the Reichstag and displaced 


Reichstag 
Elections 


‘the Socialists as the leading party in Germany. The most 


remarkable gain outside of the Nazis was on the part of 
the Communists, who polled over 5,000,000 votes. The 
Centrists also gained; and in the opinion of experts who 
seriously doubted the possibility of bringing Bruening, 
Hugenberg and Hitler together, the Centrists might hold 
the balance of power. The small parties (of which there 
were over twenty listed on the ballot) were almost wiped 
out; and the People’s party, which had produced Strese- 
mann, seemed to be without a single mandate. 
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Owing to the large number of votes cast, over 600 seats 
were apportioned to the new Reichstag, which is to con- 
vene on August 30. Of these the National Socialists 
will have 229; the Socialists, 133; the 
Communists, 89; the Centrists, with the 
Bavarian People’s party, 98 ; the Nation- 
alists, 44; the Democrats, 2; and miscellaneous groups, 7. 

From all indications the outcome satisfied Chancellor 
von Papen and his no-party Cabinet. They found them- 
selves in a stronger position than before and were conti- 
dent that they would receive a vote of 
confidence from the new Reichstag to 
continue their policy of uniting Germany 
through a government not allied to any political group. 
While strongly denying the reports that he was heading 
towards a return of the Hohenzollerns or a surrender 
to the Nazis, and disclaiming any intention of continuing 
a dictatorship, the Chancellor pointed out certain weak- 
nesses of the election system and other defects in the 
Weimar Constitution which his Cabinet wanted changed. 
The Republic seemed saved for the time being, but would 
continue under powerful Rightist control. It was reported 
that this new form of organization of the Government— 
by selecting the Cabinet without respect to the success of 
any party at the polls—might become the approved policy, 
since it favored the national traits of stability and efficien- 
cy which were coming back to their own under the na- 
tionalistic trend. Dr. Bruening was acclaimed for his 
courage and public spirit by General von Schleicher and 
the Chancellor. Terrorism continued in spite of the 
truce decreed by President von Hindenburg. Particularly 
in East Prussia the Nazis ran amuck. Several deaths and 
many injuries were reported; and the Cabinet in the ab- 
sence of the Chancellor threatened severest measures to 
repress disorders. 


Distribution 
Of Mandates 


Von Papen 
In Power 





Jugoslavia.—The struggle between the Jugoslav Gov- 
ernment and foreign oil companies over the taxation of 
gasoline ended on July 28 with victory for the Jugoslav 

Government. The Government informed 
Oil War the oil compaz:ies that unless they ceased 

their boycott of Jugoslavia the Govern- 
ment would declare an oil monopoly and obtain its supplies 
from Russia. 


Mexico.—On July 30, General Plutarco Calles resigned 
his position in the Cabinet as Secretary of War. Two 
days later this place was filled by President Ortiz Rubio 

by naming General Abelardo L. Rodri- 
ase guez, who had been Secretary of Indus- 

try, Commerce, and Labor. The ex- 
propriation law in the State of Vera Cruz was amended 
by providing that rents for workmen’s dwellings should 
not exceed fifteen per cent of their wages, and when they 
are without work, five per cent of their pay when they 
last worked. The restrictions on the spiritual activities 
of the Church were daily being put into more stringent 
form, and the well-founded accusation was made that 
members of secret societies were being used as spies on 
those suspected of violating these regulations. 
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Russia.—The recent decree, allowing petty tradesmen to 
trade freely in open markets, was followed the week of 
July 29 by another decree, allowing these tradesmen to 
make what they wish and at what price 
they wish. This would be designed to 
increase the supply of such goods as tin- 
ware, boots, cloth, clothing, and metal articles. It was 
thought that the decree would succeed in bringing forth 
an ample supply of such ‘goods, but only after the trades- 
men’s suspicions had been overcome, which were an in- 
heritance of their treatment at the abolition in 1932 of 
the former freedom of the NEP (Lenin’s New Economic 


Policy). 


Free 
Manufacture 


Spain.—On July 28, Finance Minister Juan Carner an- 
nounced that the Government intended to institute an in- 
come tax for the 1933 budget. Observers stated that if 
the measure were passed, it would strike 


Income 
Tax; Army a severe blow at the wealthy class, who, 
Reorganized as is well known, have most of their 


holdings in landed estates. Such persons would hence- 
forth be forced to pay a double tax, on the lands them- 
selves and on the income derived from them. On July 
21, Premier Azafia announced “a vast reorganization plan 
to make the Spanish army a real fighting force.’ Special 
efforts would be made to put the nation into the rank of 
a first-class air power. The Premier stated that although 
Spain had declared against war as an international instru- 
ment, the nation must be prepared to defend itself and 
to maintain its neutrality. 





Disarmament.—According to the London Daily Tele- 
graph, the proposed new five-Power naval conference will 
meet in London early in September, with Hugh S. Gib- 
son, Ambassador to Belgium, as the chief 
American delegate. It was stated that 
negotiations concerning the new confer- 
ence were proceeding between the five Governments. Re- 
ports were asserted in Paris, and denied in Washington, 
that unofficial negotiations were being carried on between 
the French and the American Governments concerning 
the reduction of land forces as a possible prelude to debt 
revision. 

The returning American delegates, Sen. Claude A. 
Swanson and Norman H. Davis, expressed considerable 
hopefulness over what had been accomplished at the con- 
ference and over what might still be ex- 
pected. According to Senator Swanson, 
substantial achievements had been made 
in abolishing the worst kinds of offensives and in specific 
promises of reductions in land, air, and naval armament. 
Political conditions were improved by the reparations 
agreement, and the second session would start without the 
terrible handicaps of the first. The consultative agreement 
and the alliance between Poland and Russia also gave 
hope. Mr. Davis pointed to what had been done in so 
short a time, as compared with the many years of prep- 
aration. 


Naval 
Conference 


Accomplishments 


International Economics.—The United States accept- 
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ed on August 2 the British invitation to attend the Inter- 
national Monetary and Economic Conference of the 
League of Nations on terms laid down 
in the invitation. Negotiations on debts 
owed to the United States, German rep- 
arations, and tariff rates would be barred, but the silver 
problem would be included. No date had yet been set for 
the conference ; but it was presumed that it would be held 
in the autumn, probably in October. The United States 
would designate one member of the organizing committee 
and two members of the committee of experts, which 
would assist in drafting the agenda. The conference was 
expected to deal with problems of exchange embargoes, 
import and export quotas, tariff policies generally, credit 
policies and similar issues. 

A much broader scope for the economic conference than 
that agreed agreed upon by the Government was demanded 
by Senator Borah in an address delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota on August 3. He felt 
that the conference would fail unless it 
considered the problems growing out of 
the War; and that the United States could not successfully 
consider those problems unless it assumed a position of 
leadership. Prices, he pointed out, were closely linked to 


debts. 


Economic 
Conference 


Senator Borah’s 
Recommenda- 
tions 


League of Nations.—There were indications that 
Great Britain was anxious to salvage as much of the 
Hoover Disarmament plan as possible and bring the con- 
tinental nations to consider its essential 
features as important bases of study 
throughout the summer. The favorable 
reaction to this attitude was shown by Secretary of State 
Stimson’s statement in Washington, D. C. The latter 


declared: 

The statement by Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons fol- 
lowing the announcement of President Hoover's plan for reduc- 
tion in armaments seems to be an indication of the momentum 
given to the Disarmament since the announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s plan. This was the purpose of the President in making the 
American proposal, and we welcome the British suggestion as an 
expression of that same spirit. 

Mr. Stimson added that he would study the British 
proposal with great interest and care when it was 


received. 


Rapprochement 
Apparent 





G. K. Chesterton is still overwhelmed by what 
he saw at Dublin. Next week, he will write of 
“ The Phoenix at Phoenix Park,” in a veritable 
prose poem of imagination and emotion. 

Few Catholics know of the great Catholic 
statesman of Switzerland, Joseph Motta. Next 
week, Joseph F. Thorning will draw a pen picture 
of his life and works. 

The old argument from design for the exist- 
ence of God has lost none of its force from the 
findings of Science. F. P. LeBuffe will show 
why in “ Is There an End to It All?” 

The article announced for this week, “The 
American Language,” is unavoidably held over. 
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Are Catholics “ Boobs” ? 


HE same people who fomented the religious strife 

in the 1928 campaign are at it again. Only this time 
they are working on the Catholics, not the Protestants. 
Paul Y. Anderson, in an article in the August 3 issue 
of the Nation, is authority for the information that a high- 
placed Republican official has said that in a three-point 
campaign program the third is: 

An organized secret endeavor to persuade Al Smith’s partisans 
in New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, that Al was the 
victim of anti-Catholic propaganda disseminated by Roosevelt 
workers in the South and West prior to the Chicago Convention. 

There is no reason to disbelieve Mr. Anderson’s in- 
formation, for he is accustomed to be sure of what he is 
saying. Moreover, there are abundant signs that the 
program is already at work. For instance, this Review 
has been favored with a release from a magazine called 
Unity, in Chicago, of an article called, “Is Religious 
Liberty Dead in America?” It is signed by a free- 
thinking minister, John Haynes Holmes, who has been 
noted, not for his love for the Catholic Church, but for 
the reverse. The article, which is well written, is ob- 
viously designed to capture Jews, Catholics, and free- 
thinkers, all three. It is an appeal to them to defeat 
Governor Roosevelt on religious grounds. Its sincerity 
may be discerned by the fact that it attributes the exploita- 
tion of bigotry in 1928 to the Democratic party, and im- 
plies that this bigotry campaign was confined to the 
South and West! 

If this is a specimen of the stuff which is to be sent to 
a “prepared key list of Catholics,” according to a well- 
authenticated Washington report, learned independently 
of Mr. Anderson, then this new attempt to inject religious 
hatred into a campaign will have less success than the 
last, or Catholics have less sense than we credit them 
with, to allow themselves to be hoodwinked so shame- 
lessly. 

For what are the assumptions behind this campaign? 
First of all, that Catholics voted for Smith because he 
was a Catholic, which is just as bad as to have voted 
against him because he was a Catholic. Secondly, there- 
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fore, that Catholics will be easily brought into line, as 
Catholics, to defeat the party which has turned Smith 
down (and will favor, of course, the party which de- 
feated him in 1928 on religious grounds among others ). 
Thirdly, therefore, that the memory of Catholics is very, 
very short and that they are very, very simple. In other 
words, that party which won in 1928 partly by capitalizing 
Protestant hatred for Catholics, hopes it can win in 1932 
by creating and capitalizing Catholic hatred for Protes- 
tants. The insult to our intelligence and good sense could 
hardly be greater. Any Catholic who unwittingly allows 
himself to be inveigled into such a game does not deserve 
to have a vote. 

In the name of good citizenship, it is to be hoped that 
the Republican party repudiates this program, and actually 
abandons it, as soon as possible. Also this will save the 
party a lot of good money and valuable time. 


The Catholic School’s Guarantee 


N problems which involve the reaction of man’s free 

will to opportunity and desire, it is rash to give guar- 
antees. What will happen is known with certainty to 
God alone. 

Hence good schools are chary about making promises. 
They can assure alertness, intelligence, professional skill, 
good will, in the name of the teachers, but not much more. 
Certainly they cannot promise that your children will go 
back to you finished models of intellectual and spiritual 
perfection. 

But the Catholic school can promise this. It will look 
on your child as a child of God. It will train his mind 
and polish his manners, but it will so instruct him in 
every classroom and in the consideration of every subject, 
that, from the outset, he will begin to understand why 
the most important truth in all life is to know what God 
wishes us to do. 

The Catholic school, and only the Catholic school, can 
help him to find that truth. It is not recondite, but near 
to everyone of us. At least the Catholic school believes 
that it is very near, because it believes in God. Other 
schools are founded on a philosophy which holds that 
God has no place in education. 

The Catholic school, and, again, only the Catholic school, 
believes that God has spoken to us, and that we know 
what His words mean. To the Catholic school, revela- 
tion is not a delusion, but a fact as plain as the existence 
of railroads, and telephones, and newspapers, and infinitely 
more important. 

It is the function of the Catholic school to communicate 
this revelation to every pupil. For the school must pre- 
pare the child for life, and life goes beyond the years 
of man on earth. Were there no God and no Revelation, 
we might rest content with training for this world alone, 
but no Catholic parent can accept that supposition. Life 
does not end on this earth, but goes beyond. 

Finally, the Catholic school can guarantee this. It will 
never permit parents to forget that the chief work in 
education must be done by them. When the home fulfils 
its part in the delicate and often perplexing business that 
is termed education, we can hope that the pupil will one 
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day go out into the world to become a good and useful 
citizen. 

The Catholic school, then, does not promise that every- 
one of its pupils will become a canonized Saint. But it 
does promise, and with rightful confidence, that it alone 
will strive to make every pupil a good citizen of this world, 
and a future citizen of the Kingdom of God. 


Seipel, Priest and Statesman 


N outstanding figure in the politics of Central Europe 

was removed by the death of Msgr. Ignaz Seipel on 
August 2. The Monsignor was that unique combination 
of priest and statesman. For many years before his 
entrance in international politics, he had been engaged 
exclusively in ecclesiastical duties as Superior of a com- 
munity of nuns, and as professor of moral and social 
sciences at the University of Vienna. He left these con- 
genial works to save his country from radicalism. 

That will be Chancellor Seipel’s chief claim to the 
gratitude not only of his own country and of Europe, 
but of all the world. If Central Europe, despite its 
present deplorable economic condition, has been able to 
save itself from the excesses that have ravaged Europe, 
the credit must be given primarily to Ignaz Seipel, priest 
and statesman. As the correspondent for the New York 
Times writes, ““ He was able to put Austria on her feet 
after the War, and to keep alive a country that many a 
practical expert declared could never survive.” 

When, early in 1922, Msgr. Seipel assumed office as 
Chancellor, the fate of Austria seemed sealed. Vienna, 
once the proud capital dominating all Eastern Europe, saw 
her people dying in the streets of starvation. The post- 
War Treaties, based on a philosophy which knew little 
of justice and nothing of charity, had literally put Austria 
in prison. An extensive self-supporting Empire had been 
reduced to the boundaries of a petty State, utterly unable 
to support itself, and hemmed in by hostile or suspicious 
neighbors. The situation of Vienna, with its more than 
2,000,000 inhabitants, was desperate. It was as if New 
York or Chicago had been compelled to draw its support 
from an area of a few thousand square miles of a country 
that had never been richly productive. Unable to borrow, 
and surrounded on all sides by economic barriers, with 
a populous city, whose manufactures were never anything 
but luxury wares, at its heart, every day brought Austria 
nearer its doom. 

When the night was darkest, Austria turned for guid- 
ance to this modest university professor. His studies in 
social science and government had prepared him for the 
work, and his long connection with labor unions, guilds 
for workingmen, and other associations for the betterment 
of the poor, was a guarantee that the interests of the 
people would be safe in his hands. But the hold of the 
Government on the various political factions was precari- 
ous. Opposition from powerful influences, political and 
private, was incessant. The treasury was empty, and the 
Government’s credit was exhausted. 

At this critical juncture, when Austria was on the verge 
of anarchy, an American priest, the Rev. Richard H. 
Tierney, S.J., Editor of AMERICA, came to Vienna. Be- 
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cause of his work for the starving children in Southeastern 
Europe, Father Tierney was well known in Austria, and 
a meeting with the Chancellor was arranged by friends 
of the two priests. The story of their subsequent con- 
ferences is told graphically in Father Talbot’s biography 
of Father Tierney. Father Tierney suggested plans which 
the Chancellor shortly adopted. ‘* Msgr. Seipel swung out 
from Vienna on a tour of missions throughout Europe,” 
writes Father Talbot. “ He aroused the Governments of 
the Allied Powers to a realization of the menace that 
Austria would become, if not salvaged.” 

His immediate mission was successful in arousing the 
interest of the League of Nations, making possible a 
national loan. But the Chancellor was never able to carry 
all his projects into effect. It is a tribute to his patriotism 
that he worked for seven years without sparing himself, 
knowing that in the end his efforts would probably be 
thwarted. Political complications forced his resignation 
in 1929, but he still remained a power in politics. Only 
a few days before his death, he had conferred with the 
party chiefs, and to the end he was an example rare in 
all ages, but rarer in recent years, of a true Christian 
statesman. 

Eight years ago, the Chancellor was shot by a Socialist 
agitator. Always delicate in health, Msgr. Seipel never 
completely recovered, but on resuming his office, he 
pardoned his assailant. A bullet which could not be 
extracted from the lung was a continual source of suffer- 
ing, and undoubtedly hastened his death at the early age 
of fifty-six. 

Msgr. Seipel was a model priest. No matter what 
pressing business demanded his attention, he always found 
time for his daily Mass, and for his spiritual exercises. 
“When I can no longer offer the Holy Sacrifice,” he 
would say to anxious friends, who bade him spare his 
strength, “then you may call for the undertaker.” His 
personal habits were of the simplest, and even when he 
was Chancellor his meals would be brought him by his 
housekeeper in one of the metal containers commonly 
used by workingmen. He preached often, and his favorite 
pulpit was that in the State penitentiary. Careless of 
financial advantage, he devoted his Government stipend 
to charity, and died in poverty. For the repose of the 
soul of this great statesman and truly devoted priest, 
we ask of our readers a prayer. R. J. P. 


Unions and the Law 


AST June, Justice Hammer, of New York, issued 

a ruling that all labor-unions heads should study with 
care. The Justice upheld as strongly as Leo XIII the 
right of workers to found societies for mutual protection 
and advancement. But he was no less emphatic than the 
Pontiff in maintaining that the acts of labor-union officials 
are not above the law. 

Some of the leaders affected by Justice Hammer's rul- 
ing demur. In a letter circulated among members of the 
union by one of them, much complaint is made of the 
practice of referring disputes to the courts. It is the 
writer’s contention that appeals to an outside authority 
destroy “the freedom of the trade-union movement.” 
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Contentions of this nature play directly into the hands 
of capitalists now at work to destroy the unions. In the 
case in question, it was shown clearly that appeals had 
been made in vain. The common way of meeting any 
complaint was to expel the complainer. Questions on the 
local’s finances were deemed particularly offensive. At 
the present time, however, the officials are trying to ex- 
plain to the courts what became of the local’s money. 

Possibly the letter has been sent to President Green, 
of the A. F. L. If it has, it is to be hoped that he will 
recall his speech at Atlantic City on cleaning up the 
unions. 


The Slow Wheels of Justice 


N the second day of May, three bandits walked into 

a small restaurant in Chicago. At the point of a 
gun they forced the young woman who was acting as 
cashier to give them the money box. She complied, but 
watching her chance, also presented one of the robbers 
with a bullet in the thigh. He returned the compliment 
by shooting her in the arm. 

In the three months that have passed since this episode 
in the life of a great city, the young woman and her father 
have been summoned to court twenty-five times. Every 
summons meant the necessity of hiring a caretaker for 
their little property, for to reach the court and to return 
filled the greater part of a day. 

The case ended a few days ago, and the results show 
that however remiss other cities may be, Chicago is de- 
termined to make an example of criminals. Two of the 
bandits were put on probation. The third, the rascal who 
shot the young woman, will probably be sent to a reforma- 
tory. In case this sentence is carried out, he will be 
eligible for parole in eighteen months. “It makes no 
difference to us,” commented McGrath, McMahon, and 
Burns, three policemen who spent ninety hours in court 
waiting for an opportunity to testify. “ Many a case 
ends the same way. We do our duty, and then it’s no 
business of ours what the courts do.” 

It should be noted that there is no hint of graft or cor- 
ruption in this case. No witness was spirited away. No 
juror was corrupted. No influential politician was asked 
to tamper with the indictment. The defendants merely 
retained a lawyer who knew his business, and spent the 
next few months pursuing their respective amusements. 
There is plenty of corruption in the minor courts, but in 
this case there was no necessity for adding to the record. 
The statute book itself provided the way out, and sent 
these young criminals on their way rejoicing. 

Within recent vears two Chief Justices of the United 
States have called attention to the scandalous abuses in 
the administration of the criminal law. But the evil lies 
deeper than bad administration, censurable as that is. We 
are still operating under antiquated codes, based on consti- 
tutional guarantees interpreted in their most extended 
senses. Both codes and guarantees refer to a time when 
judges, as Jefferson said, were the chief enemies of liberty, 
because they recognized no right which they could not set 
aside at will. Creatures and puppets of the Crown, they 
considered that justice which pleased their royal master, 
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and made the tenure of their office more secure. In the 
reaction against corrupt courts and summary actions, 
which followed the Revolution, the framers of the Con- 
stitution felt it necessary to safeguard the rights of men 
accused of crime by stringent limitations upon the courts. 
Similar restrictions were adopted by the States. Custom 
has added to them, so that today, in the words of an 
experienced prosecutor, a criminal prosecution has be- 
come a gambling game, “with all the cards stacked 
against the State.” 

As Chief Justice Hughes has said, the abuses in the 
administration of the criminal law are scandalous. They 
will probably grow worse, as abuses always do, for clever 
lawyers will continue to take advantage of the loopholes 
in the law to release their clients. Reform should come 
from the profession itself, but, as Professor Wormser, of 
Fordham, has said, a profession rarely reforms itself, 
if the laity are indifferent. The laity are long suffering, 
but a few more cases, such as that which is registered 
from Chicago, may stiffen them to action. 


Firing the Office Boy 
NE of our larger municipalities is now engaged in 
the task of “ cutting all expenses to the bone.” To 
avoid hurting the tender feelings of any mayor, let us 
call this city Madrid, chiefly because its name begins 
with another letter of the alphabet. 

But this city has reduced no salaries. Beginning in a 
humble way, it has “ fired” some fifty office boys, whose 
ages range from sixty to seventy-five. This zeal will save 
the city about $30,000 per year in a budget of nearly 
a thousand diameters larger. 

These dismissals will occasion serious inconvenience 
to not a few of the great men whose salaries are indicated 
by at least five figures. When hereafter they wish to 
purchase theater tickets, or a case of B. & L. just off the 
ship, they will be compelled to pay for a private messenger, 
or do the work themselves. 

It so happens that just at present this city is paving 
no streets. At some time in the future, however, this 
work will be resumed. That, probably, is the reason why 
it has retained a whole corps of section bosses at $20 per 
day, and a regiment of pavers at $15. Since the call to 
pave new streets may ring out at any midnight, the city 
must be prepared to answer the alarm, even at the cost 
of millions per year. 

In their programs of reform, cities are amusingly like 
the human animal. Floating down the Mississippi, Huck 
Finn and Jim replenished the larder by raids on adjacent 
corn fields and water-melon patches, until scruples of 
conscience intervened. Then they made a list of articles 
which they would not steal. Persimmons headed the list ; 
chiefly because they would not be ripe for a couple of 
months. 

St. Ignatius Loyola never showed a deeper understand- 
ing of human nature than in his famous consideration 
On the Three Classes of Men. We cling with a death-like 
grip to our favorite weakness, and make imposing resolu- 
tions to avoid all weaknesses that we have never cared for. 
Cities and mayors do the same thing. 
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Catholic Propaganda 


HIvLarrRE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1932) 


ber of letters (and one or two printed articles), all 

turning upon the point of what is called “ Catho- 
lic Propaganda ” in England today. So I have thought it 
might be useful to consider this point and clear the issue, 
both for ourselves and for those who are arguing on the 
other side. 

Many of the letters 1 have received have come from 
Catholics, asking what answer should be made to those 
who, unjustly in my correspondents’ opinions, accuse 
Catholics of undue “ propaganda” at this moment. Many 
are from opponents of the Church who complain that this 
“propaganda” is brought in irrelevantly by Catholic 
writers when they are dealing with things apparently re- 
mote from religion. Some of the articles and some of 
the letters are from people neutral and only puzzled. A 
few are from that very large class in modern England, 
cultured men who have sympathy with the Catholic Church 
from their knowledge of the world and from their read- 
ing of history, but who are not of it and are often more 
remote from it than some of its opponents. 

Now in dealing with all these classes of inquiries and 
complainers, I think the first thing to do is to be quite 
clear as to the meaning of our terms. The word propa- 
ganda is originally drawn from a particular office in Rome 
called “ Concerning the Propagation of the Faith.” It is 
a Latin ablative. Since the War it has been adopted in the 
English language as a nominative. Like most modern 
words, this new English word has two quite distinct mean- 
ings—many of our modern words have, alas, far more 
than that! 

Whenever a word has more than one meaning, confu- 
sion arises from the use of it first in one sense and then 
in another in the course of the same discussion. “ Propa- 
ganda” is thus used in modern English to mean two 
quite distinct things: first, the effort to propagate the con- 
viction of writer or speaker ; second, the use of falsehood 
by way of exaggeration or suppression, or any other dis- 
tortion of values in order to recommend unjustly to others 
what one does oneself believe. These two meanings of 
the word must be kept separate, for if we confuse the 
second with the first we shall find ourselves apologizing 
for a perfectly just action, as though it were an unjust 
one. 

Now in the first sense, it is perfectly true that every 
Catholic writer, not only in his published work, and every 
Catholic speaker, not only in his public speaking, must in- 
evitably be presenting (usually indirectly, and often with- 
out conscious intention) the Catholic attitude. He cannot 
help doing this by taking Catholic truth for granted, when- 
ever he is dealing with a point in morals, or in history, or 
pretty well anything else. 

It is equally true that all those around him who are not 
Catholic are doing exactly the same thing the other way 


, \ HE last few weeks I have had to deal with a num- 


‘round, but, as their view is the view of the vast majority, 
they cannot believe that it is propaganda. 

For instance, the main characters in history who have 
been opposed to the Catholic spirit, especially the main 
characters since about the year 1520, are presented, quite 
naturally, as characters on the whole to be praised, while 
the historical characters working on the Catholic side are 
presented, quite naturally, as characters on the whole to 
be blamed. The first are not praised nor the second 
blamed as a rule directly in connection with religion, but 
as petty or tyrannical or stupid, or in some other way 
unworthy. 

It is the same with conflict between anti-Catholic na- 
tions and Catholic nations: Prussia and Poland, for ex- 
ample. Now all that is—in the legitimate sense of the 
word propaganda—anti-Catholic propaganda. The writer 
honestly thinks that one whole set of ideas, things, and 
people are on the good side, the others on the bad side. 
He takes it for granted, and it appears in all that he 
writes. 

But when this sort of thing appears from our side, it 
startles and shocks. It appears eccentric and seems to be 
a deliberate and rather impertinent challenge, simply be- 
cause that point of view is unusual. But if those who are 
thus shocked would consider the matter for a moment they 
would see that the presentation of their case, even indi- 
rectly and unconsciously, by those who are opposed to 
them is inevitable. It is not only inevitable, it does good, 
for it provokes inquiry and the suspension of judgment. 

In this sense what our opponents call “ propaganda,” 
and the irritation they feel at it, is a thing of which we 
need never be ashamed but which, on the contrary, we 
ought to admit in all that we write and say. It is a very 
good sign that so many people today are feeling the new 
effect of the Faith in this fashion. 

But if the accusation is that Catholic writers and speak- 
ers warp history and biography and the statement of con- 
temporary facts in order to support Catholicism by false 
values, by suppression of truth, by the exaggeration of 
certain features, and so forth, then I think it can be re- 
plied that we do this much less than any of our contem- 
poraries. 

All men tend to exaggerate their own case and to put 
forward special pleading for that which they approve. 
But it is a plain fact that throughout the world today, 
and particularly in anti-Catholic countries, Catholic state- 
ment is, if anything, too cautious, and at any rate always 
on its guard. 

There are indeed forms of Catholic propaganda in the 
bad sense which I have noted and, like everybody else, de- 
plore: for instance, the absurd use of statistics out of ref- 
erence books and the roping-in of all the inhabitants of 
nations of Catholic culture as though they were practising 
Catholics. But, taken as a whole, our argument today 
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is more “ objective,” as the current jargon goes, than 
that of our opponents. It is certainly so in history, and 
that is why it is particularly on the historical side that we 
are winning. 

There was a time in the past when it was the other 
way about ; the enemies of the Faith had a fine opportun- 
ity for attack when they could deal with all manner of 
legend which had been taken for historical truth in the 
slow process of centuries and through the uncritical action 
of popular, and especially local, traditions. But now the 
contrary is quite evident. The historical myths are on the 
anti-Catholic side. 

The latest and authoritative work on the Dutch re- 
bellion against Spain which established the independence 
of Holland, whether written by a Catholic or not, was 
plain, sober history and demolished all the nonsense 
of Motley. We shall quite certainly have the same sort of 
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thing done more and more with our own history. We 
have already had it done in the case of Charles II in Mr. 
Uryant’s remarkable book, and I will bargain that within 
twenty-five years even the great Elizabethan myth will go 
the way of the others. The work will not be done mainly 
by Catholics, who are few in number and hitherto a little 
“ backward” in coming forward—for instance, none of 
our Catholics admitted to University positions—and they 
are very few—have fought out the historical quarrel on 
the Catholic side. 

But by whomever the work is done, it is bound to be 
done and to succeed. 

For the plain truth is that it becomes more and more 
apparent every day that mere common sense in philosophy, 
mere sound morals, and mere straightforward history 1s 
of its nature propaganda (in the right sense of the word) 
upon our side, 


The Party Agricultural Platforms of 1932 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


the brow of a hill, and seated myself under a tree, 

with the platforms of both parties, and that of 
the Socialist party, in my pocket. The hill overlooked a 
fair-sized farm; and the farmhouse was an ancient, stone 
affair, dating from close to colonial times. Being the 
noon hour, all signs of activity were vanished from the 
fields. The thought teased my mind that there was noth- 
ing in the immediate landscape, save a couple of remote 
telephone poles, which presented an appearance different 
from that of any July morning a hundred years ago. 

Yet had some leather-breeched yokel risen from the 
ancestral graves hardby, he would have stroked an inquir- 
ing beard, wondering as to the strange sounds of melody 
that haunted the air. These were brought faintly by an 
occasional gust of wind from the farmhouse radio. Here 
was a difference incalculable, and all the more important 
because it dealt so largely with the unseen. I should have 
informed him that in point of fact the air that swept his 
broad acres was interpenetrated by countless invisible 
ether waves; that these waves came from, and passed to, 
the remotest corners of the world, that they carried upon 
their vibrations music, dance, merriment, drama, interna- 
tional sports, political warfare, prayer, poetry, in short, 
the thought and action of the universe. His entire estate, 
every blade of grass, every worm in the ground, was 
affected, invisibly, unknowingly, by these waves. 

His curiosity would then have hurried him to the farm- 
house to inspect the machine that catches these waves and 
seems to sing and play of itself. Entering into conversa- 
tion with his descendants, he would have learned a much 
stranger thing, that the farmer of today no longer deals 
with men, and goods, and markets, and money, as he 
knew them and dealt with them. His affairs now from 
first to last are with societies or organized juridic crea- 
tions, as elusive, as far-reaching in their way, as the ether 
waves, and much more difficult to control. 


QO NCE upon a time—this July—I took a walk over 


Oppressed by this consideration, I reached for the 
crumpled clippings in my pocket, and read the following 
paragraph. It concludes that treatise on the history of 
the year 1930 which the Republican party adopted as its 
agricultural platform: 

The fundamental problem of American agriculture is the control 
of production to such volume as will balance supply with demand. 
In the solution of this problem the cooperative organization of 
farmers to plan production, and the tariff, to hold the home 
market for American farmers, are vital elements. A third ele- 
ment equally as vital is the control of the acreage of land under 
cultivation, as an aid to the efforts of the farm to balance pro- 
duction. 

What stood out unpleasantly in this pronouncement 
was the twice-repeated word balance. A balance, no mat- 
ter how you take it, is something unsteady. A balanced 
budget is the most unsteady thing in the world, which a 
hat, or a pin, can upset. If the fundamental problem of 
American agriculture is to maintain a balance, it is surely 
doomed to discomfort. And if the time-honored relation 
of supply with demand is the fundamental problem, is 
not the main weakness in our system indicated by the use 
of that very word balance? 

Long before the present depression, the basic evil of 
the agricultural situation was recognized as the exposure 
of the producer to excessive fluctuations. His helplessness 
in dealing with such fluctuations came from his enmesh- 
ment in a world of juridic creations, none of which are 
indigenous to the soil, none of which are required by the 
essential relationships of the producer to the ground, or 
of the producer to the consumer. Practically every one 
of these creations would be alien to my leather-breeched 
yokel of early days: the factory which makes the farmer's 
machinery; the industry which distributes the products 
of that factory; the local Chamber of Commerce: the 
infinite ramifications of the credit system, advertising 
agencies, the press, railroads, brokerage companies, mar- 
keting agencies, and cooperatives, not to speak of the 
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organizations which more subtly but none the less really 
affect his economic life: social and fraternal organizations, 
the State’s educational system, the local government, con- 
trolling his roads; and the list can be prolonged ad infin- 
itum, since each of these agencies is equally enmeshed 
in a multitude of others. 

He is involved in them, but he is not fitted to them. 
By this involvement the producer is exposed directly, 
with no stabilizing intermediary, to the two most unstable 
things on earth: human taste and fashion (in food and 
clothing), and the variations of human confidence. This 
exposure is particularly felt in the case of a wholly 
mechanized agriculture, where the steadying influence is 
lost that was formerly provided by using a large acreage 
for the production of animal power. 

Now as relief from this instability, what do the plat- 
forms propose? Their declarations may be roughly classi- 
fied into those which mean something definite, and those 
which do not. 

Under those that mean something, we may note: the 
Republicans and Socialists agree in denouncing the pres- 
ent tax system. The former quote President Hoover's 
own words: “the tax burden upon real estate is wholly 
out of proportion to that upon other forms of income.” 
That some such reform is needed, whatever be its manner, 
most rural economists are agreed. 

The same two parties demand improved forms of land 
utilization and some form of large-scale agricultural plan- 
ning. The Democrats make no mention thereof in their 
brief platform; but Governor Roosevelt himself has 
already set in motion machinery, in his own State of New 
York, looking for the classification and effective utiliza- 
tion of farm lands. This is an evident first aid against 
waste. 

The Republicans declare that “the American farmer 
is entitled not only to tariff schedules on his products but 
to protection from substitutes thereof,’ and point with 
pride to the sheltering arms extended around the farmer 
by the tariff act of 1930. The agricultural tariff, however, 
is an uncertain benefit. Like other protective policies, 
which may for a time benefit certain groups of farmers, 
there is always the objection that it will “ tend to increase 
agricultural costs by raising the price of things the farmer 
buys, increasing the capital charges upon the industry, 
discouraging permanent tenure and efficient farming, and 
helping to exhaust the soil resources of the nation” 
(“ Agriculture in the United States,” p. 31). 

The various plans proposed for extending rural credit 
and re-financing of farm mortgages are too closely allied 
with the general financial policies of the perils to be dis- 
cussed separately from those policies. The Republican 
proposal, however, so consoling for the poor fellow who 
tosses upon his pillow in the thought of his unsold produce 
in barn or State warehouse, “ to make loans upon security 
of agricultural commodities so as to insure the carrying 
of normal stocks of those commodities, and thus stabilize 
their loan value and price levies,” must still be put into the 
indefinite class, in view of the difficulty of determining 
‘what are really “ normal stocks.” 
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After the tariff is taken out; and all the things which 
the Federal Farm Board and the Agricultural Marketing 
Act were supposed to do and never did or shouldn’t have 
done are taken out, all that remains to their honor is the 
encouragement of cooperatives. ‘‘ The Republican party,” 
therefore, “pledges itself to the principle of assistance to 
cooperative marketing associations, owned and controlled 
by the farmers themselves, through the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act.”” The Democrats are for the 
“extension and development of the farm cooperative 
movement.” The Socialists also encourage them. 

But, cooperation for what? Is it not true that most of 
us who have been observing cooperative societies ; sitting 
at their debates; hearing their joys and griefs—more of 
their griefs; are convinced that the cooperatives only 
expose the producers collectively to the same fluctuations 
of human tastes and human confidence that the individual 
must face, unless there is a stabilizing element introduced 
independently of the mere buying and selling process, and 
the various organized agencies, financial or commercial, 
that are therein concerned? Witness the struggles of 
milk producers in the Mississippi Valley and in New York 
State. “The profit economy,” says William Trufant 
Foster, “does not work automatically to bring [even] 
the flow of money to consumers.”’ Without such a stabil- 
izing principle, a platform for cooperatives is but an 
ambiguous recommendation. The best they can hope to 
do is to balance, but not to establish. 

The same indefiniteness applies to the pronouncements 
on producers’ control of surplus. “ Effective control of 
surplus” is the ambiguous expression of the Democrats, 
which may mean anything or nothing. The Republicans 
are practically as vague, when they add to cooperatives and 
the tariff, as the “third element equally vital . . . the 
control of the acreage of land under cultivation.” “We 
try to control without abandoning the destructive economic 
individualism which makes fruitful control impossible” 
(George Soule: “A Planned Society.” ) 

The majority of thinking farmers, I believe, are more 
concerned about the hidden principles which will give 
stability to their livelihood by liberating them from an 
essentially unstable network of causes, than they are about 
any mere adjustments within the old vicious circle. 

Where will this stabilizing element be found? The 
Socialist platform opens up a prospect in recommending 
“consumer’s cooperatives in the cities.” Like some of 
their other agricultural recommendations this is thor- 
oughly practical; but as a party they are weakened by 
their commitment to the union of business and _ politics; 
and to the multiplication of Government services: an ex- 
pensive feature which has worn out the Socialist welcome 
in most countries of the Old World. 

The only adequate answer is in such a reconstruction 
of the social order that the entire agricultural process, 
that of the producer, the distributor, and the consumer 
(not to speak of the exporter), form one unified pro- 
cedure, ordained in every part, and in every activity of 
every part, and in all its capitalization, towards one goal, 
which is the common good of all. The principle of the 
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common good is the basic principle of order, in the eco- 
nomic, as in the civic relationships of men. Such a prin- 
ciple puts a heavy toll on justice; and justice, says Pope 
Pius XI, “ must build up a juridical and social order able 
to pervade all economic activity. Social charity should be, 
as it were, the soul of this order, and the duty of the State 
will be to protect it and defend it effectively. This task 
it will perform the more readily if it free itself from those 
burdens which, as we have already declared, are not prop- 
erly its own” (Farm Boards included). 

Such a unified order can hardly start from the indi- 
vidual farmer, nor yet from the entire nation. But region- 
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ally such consolidation of interests can be worked out: 
by proper exchange of locally consumed products; and 
such handling of exported products as will benefit the 
region as a whole. And if unification is regionally per- 
fected, the nation can handle its international trade in 
such manner as to do justice to the individual citizen. 
Our political parties might waive enough of their expe- 
diency at least to pave the way for the adoption of such a 
principle. If they do, old Leather-Breeches might find 
that agriculture in 1932 had regained some of the self- 
respect that it enjoyed when his granite sills were laid, 
and the hams hung in the chimney. 


The Rout of the Bonus Army 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


, \ RAVELING in an automobile out of Baltimore 
to a spot in the Blue Ridge in southern Pennsyl- 
vania, we came upon a long line of ragged strag- 

glers on the roads near Emmitsburg. The driver called 

out: “The Bonus Army!” And my mind went back 
immediately to another July day, in 1863, when another 
beaten army of another lost cause filled these roads going 
in the other direction. Then and there I decided that 
when my business at Blue Ridge Summit was finished, 

I would go over to Washington to see about it, for it then 

first came home to me what it had really meant for this 

“Army” to have been driven out of Washington at the 

point of the bayonets of the Regular Army. A big bus 

took me to the Capital by way of Antietam, South Moun- 
tain, Braddock Heights, and Frederick. 

In Washington the taxi driver said: “ Sure! They were 
decent fellows and didn’t give much trouble. But Hoover 
couldn’t begin his campaign until they were gone.” An- 
other taxi driver later was of a different opinion. He 
thought they had kept visitors out of the city because 
of fear. I found out later, too, that the people of the 
town of Anacostia were vastly relieved when their im- 
portunate and sometimes lawless visitors had gone. In 
general, I found nobody in Washington indifferent to 
them, but all either burning with rage at their mistreat- 
ment, or emphatically of the opinion that it was a good 
riddance of a bad nuisance. I also found out, however, 
that, generally speaking, those who had been constant 
visitors to the camps and had mingled with the veterans 
were for them and those who had stayed at home and 
only read the papers were against them. The President 
must feel relief, for their savage ironic humor at his ex- 
pense was displayed in signs all over Washington. 

One of the first I interviewed was a priest who had 
been a fairly constant visitor to the camp at Anacostia. 
There he had met a schoolmate of his, and of mine, a 
veteran, who had lost his job, his money, and his home, 
and joined up in the march because he had nowhere else 
to go. He was an officer in the “Army.” This man most 
emphatically asserted that Camp Marks had nobody but 
ex-service men there, and my priest friend believed him, 
for he had never come across any man in that camp who 
was not a veteran. Some of them are going to find it 


hard to prove it now, for many had put their papers away 
for safekeeping and lost them when their “ homes” were 
burned by the soldiers. 

A typical case related by my priest friend was of a 
man, a Catholic, who had been a body finisher at the 
Fisher works at Detroit. He had had a good job up to 
a year ago, and had saved $10,000. He lost his job, the 
bank blew up, he fell back in his rent, was thrown out 
of his home, and, being a veteran, joined up with the 
march, along with his wife and two children, and came 
to Washington. “ He might as well be there as anywhere 
else.” He had lost all his furniture, and they owned only 
what they had on their backs. Those who did bring some 
belongings with them mostly lost them, for the fire burned 
them up at Anacostia, and all the clothes, etc., found in 
the buildings evacuated by the police, were confiscated 
by the Government and given to the Salvation Army. 

The first evening, I visited a newspaper friend who 
had never been distinguished to my knowledge for Com- 
munist leanings. He was boiling with rage and could 
talk of nothing but “ Hoover’s Cossacks.” I must admit 
—and he will pardon it—that his rage struck me at first 
as slightly comic, somewhat subjective, but I saw it dif- 
ferently later. His wife had often visited the camp, help- 
ing the mothers there. The day of the rout she had 
brought dresses she had made for two little half-naked 
girls, but they had never worn them, for the dresses were 
lost in the fire. She had been most deeply impressed by 
a new experience for her, the intimate knowledge of 
dozens of decent families who had absolutely no material 
future whatever, who owned nothing, rarely were sure 
of a next meal, yet were passionately attached to the only 
homes they had, the shacks they had built themselves on 
the deserted flats. She had not seen the rout, but her 
desolation was all the greater by reason of her imaginative 
feeling for the humans she had known and got to love, 
somewhere out on a road in the Allegheny Mountains. 

While we were talking, her son came in. He had a 
burnt strip of canvas in his hand. “ All that is left of 
our tent,” he said, and passed it around. They had do- 
nated a tent and a cot to a destitute family. Their gift 
came back to them this way. This son had been an officer 
in the A. E. F. in 1917-18. When he got the news of 
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the battle, he set right out and placed himself at the front 
rank, though he had never belonged to the B. E. F. His 
experiences were first hand. He had picked up some of 
the gas grenades himself and hurled them back. In fact, 
he still had the light of battle in his eyes. Two of his 
experiences stand out in my memory. He saw two sol- 
diers, with bayonets, chase two veterans up on the porch 
of a private house. The lady of the house put herself 
at the bayonets’ points, shook her finger at the soldiers, 
and ordered them off the premises, for “ This is private 
property, and these boys will stay here as long as I 
choose.” An officer came, and she shook her finger at 
him, too: “ Get out of here! This is private property.” 
To which the officer replied: “ Lady, there is no private 
property in this business.” My friend found that ironical, 
inasmuch as the soldiers are now presumed to have been 
defending the rights of property against Communists. 

The other incident concerned a veteran, a magnificent 
specimen, handsome and clean cut, bearing on his breast 
the D. S. C., the Croix de Guerre, and two other decora- 
tions my friend did not recognize. When a soldier came 
at him weaving his bayonet from side to side, he simply 
stood his ground. The soldier then pointed his bayonet 
to prod him (hundreds felt the actual prick of the blade) 
but the veteran stepped quickly inside his guard and with 
the lightning hip motion used by hockey players (when 
the referee isn’t watching) sent the soldier sprawling. 
The soldier rose, and this time came on in earnest. In 
the nick of time an officer stepped in with a hand on the 
shoulder of each. Nodding at the decorations, he said 
to the infantryman: “ Have some respect for those,” and, 
turning to the veteran, said kindly: “ Buddy, I’d go along 
if I were you. It will be better.” And the veteran meekly 
obeyed. ‘ That,” said my ex-officer, “ was the only hu- 
man thing I saw all day or night.” 

I got the definite impression that over and above his 
rage at the use of violence to bring about the eviction he 
was most deeply hurt at the ruthless and insulting con- 
tempt shown the veterans of our War by the callow sol- 
diery. They had obviously been mentally prepared for 
days. 

This ex-officer confirmed the point which had been 
so often denied by subservient newspaper men, namely 
that the almost total majority of the bonus marchers were 
really veterans, and that the Reds among them were an 
insignificant handful and, as far as was known, were 
practically all exiled by the Bonus Army itself to John 
Pace’s group, marooned three miles away from the others. 

He also stressed the desperate character of the fight 
put up against the Regulars by the veterans, unarmed 
as they were. The consensus of those who saw this fight 
was that fully sixty per cent of the gas grenades—of 
two types—that were thrown were hurled back. After 
a few seconds these can-like things became red hot. One 
veteran showed the reporters his charred right palm. 
“ After the first,” he grinned, “ they didn’t hurt.” They 
fought with their bare hands against the sabers and horses 
of the cavalry. They did not fire one shot, though it was 
later learned that about 500 revolvers were at Camp 
Marks at Anacostia. In the opinion of many, a dreadful 
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massacre was averted there that night, for some desper- 
ate men planned at a moment’s notice to resist. Atwell, 
the adjutant of Commander Waters, averted it, by de- 
liberately instilling a panic into his own men, pointing to 
the overwhelming show of force. So the tanks and the 
machine guns were not merely for show. Everything had 
been foreseen. 

I had a long talk with a journalist whom many people, 
and with reason, consider the “ best reporter in the United 
States,” a Pulitzer Prize winner, Paul Y. Anderson, of 
the Washington Bureau of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Mr. Anderson had been assigned by his paper ten days 
previously exclusively to the Bonus Army “ story.” He 
was on the scene thirty-six hours at a stretch. He has 
the good reporter’s scrupulousness in distinguishing ascer- 
tained fact from rumor, what he saw himself from what 
he heard, what he heard on good authority from what 
was said on doubtful. 

He gave me a careful account of the whole affair, from 
the meeting at the White House a week before, at which 
Treasury officials and General MacArthur were present 
and the arrival shortly after of gas grenades from Edge- 
water Arsenal, to the orders to evacuate the buildings 
occupied at the Government’s own invitation, the repeated 
protest at these orders by General Glassford as clearly 
illegal for the city police, the scrimmage over a veterans’ 
flag which started the whole affair, the panicky shooting 
of a veteran by a policeman, and the immediate calling out 
of the troops. Any police chief in the country would 
have laughed at the notion that the situation was out of 
hand as it actually was, and as a fact General Glassford 
has repeatedly denied the White House story that he 
admitted he had ever said so. Incidentally, Mr. Ander- 
son told me that General Glassford had constantly at his 
side an eminent lawyer of the District to tell him what 
he could and could not do. 

One important fact verified by Mr. Anderson by his 
own eyes was that it was the soldiers who set fire to the 
camps, and not the veterans, as some have said. For- 
tunately, the photograplis are there to prove that, too. 
A staff officer candidly admitted the whole plan, which 
was not only evacuation of the other camps, but that of 
Camp Marks, with its 8,000 men, women, and children 
not involved in the original scrimmage; this was not 
merely an afterthought, induced by incidents downtown. 

I found it quite generally surmised by thoughtful 
people that the whole affair, including the original melee, 
was planned in advance, in order to get rid of the veterans 
once for all. There are ugly rumors in Washington of 
Government agents provocateurs, or decoys, on the scene. 
Mr. Anderson was willing to assent to the probability of 
all this, but in the nature of the case it cannot be proved. 
He was, however, able to go on record as confirming the 
genuine veteran character of the whole group, the rela- 
tively insignificant Red factor in its make-up, and the 
trifling nature of the incident that gave a pretext for 
calling the troops. 

One purely human fact seemed to touch this hard-boiled 
reporter, and that was the obviously sincere love of the 
men for the hovels and shanties which in most cases were 
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the only homes they had. They were not homeless men; 
they were squatters, if you will, and a “ swarm of locusts,” 
but human locusts, after all, and the only home they had 
was burned by the Government. Another fact, and one 
which had struck me first out on the Emmitsburg road, 
was that they were turned out aimlessly. They were told 
to go, but they were not told where to go—just go. To 
say that they should have gone back to their homes has 
a meaning only for those who have a home. 

Mr. Anderson was very particular to stress one fact 
which has been generally overlooked in the East. This 
is that the bonus-army movement was only a small and 
specified part of the whole unemployment movement. It 
is rightly called a movement, for thousands, maybe hun- 
dreds of thousands, of people all over the country are 
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on the move. They lose their jobs, money, and homes, 
and just start out; where, they know not; but somewhere 
where they are not now. The roads are filled with them. 
The unemployed ex-soldiers instinctively made for Wash- 
ington. The bonus business was a pretext, cooked up by 
politicians for selfish purposes, and quickly forgotten by 
most of the veterans. They knew the few hundred dollars 
were not going to help much. Their appeal was to the 
Government to “get them a job,” which seems to have 
been their concrete concept meaning to do something to 
end the depression. It is only on this general basis that 
the whole thing has any meaning at all. 

If that is not the most menacing thing in our country 
today, I do not know what is. And it will take more wis- 
dom than has heretofore been shown to deal with it safely. 


“The Delegates Will Rise .. .” 


Rosert T. 


tions are called to order four years hence, somebody 

high in the councils of the nation will turn his atten- 
tion to the pressing problem of the Invocation prayer. 
Here is a matter that stands badly in need of regulation 
and improvement. An examination of the opening prayers 
delivered in June in Chicago will discover not only a 
number of absurdities uttered by the clerical gentlemen 
who stood before the microphones, but also a surprising 
lack of agreement among them about the nature of the 
job they had been asked to perform. 

The ministers, it should be remarked at once, are not 
to be blamed too hastily for such blunders as they were 
guilty of. An invocation, at least an invocation intended 
for political gatherings, is something that no one has yet 
ventured to define. It is not enough to call it merely a 
blessing or a benediction. Such a description is far from 
satisfactory, since it fails to suggest the answer to a 
whole series of highly practical questions. 

What, for example, is the proper subject matter of a 
convention prayer? Is it supposed to be purely a prayer 
of worship and general petition, such as was Bishop Free- 
man’s prayer at the first Republican session? Or is the 
clergyman also supposed to preach while he is praying— 
that is, is he expected, while addressing the Divinity, to 
insert a neat little tabloid sermon to the delegates embody- 
ing certain suggestions that he himself considers impor- 
tant? This, as the records will show, was what Comman- 
der Evangeline Booth did on the opening day of the 
Democratic assembly. 

Is the minister to be blessedly brief, like Mr. Cook, of 
the Christian Science Church, whose prayer, mostly a 
silent one, lasted only two and a half minutes? Or do 
delegates want him to be as expansive as Rabbi Mann, 
who talked to God for more than a quarter of an hour? 
Is he to presume, like Dr. Wolfe, that God knows all 
about our national ills, and so barely mention them in his 
prayer? Or is he expected to follow the more common 
practice of enlightening the Omniscient with a detailed 
report on the state of the nation, embracing taxes, the 
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depression, unemployment, and the growing social unrest ? 
Shall he pray fervently for freedom from feuds, factions, 
discord, and strife, when he is dead certain that as soon 
as he has left the rostrum the delegates will plunge into 
debate under the Marquis of Queensbury rules? Shall 
he dare to ask for tolerance and sympathy, as several of 
the clerics did, when he knows that a few moments later 
loud, intolerant, and unsympathetic boos will be echoing 
through the hall? 

Nobody has tried to answer these difficult questions. 
As a result, there is no approved practice or code of 
ethics for the minister to follow. That they are not pure- 
ly academic questions may be easily seen from a further 
examination of the questions raised by the Chicago pro- 
ceedings. Is the minister to plead for a wise selection 
of a candidate? And if so, what shall he do when he, as 
well as everybody else in the hall, knows that the nomina- 
tion is already in the bag? Must he pretend ignorance and 
proceed to make what would seem to be at best a useless 
prayer? This was the embarrassing predicament of Msgr. 
Bona, who pronounced the invocation at the session which 
nominated Mr. Hoover. Do people, morever, want the 
clergyman to plead chiefly for the general public welfare, 
as the Episcopalian Bishop of Washington did, or do they 
want him to be frankly partisan and to ask for a thumping 
party victory in November? Dr. Browne, it will be noted, 
inclined to this view ; forthrightly he prayed for the ideals 
of the Democratic party and fervently asked that “ many 
citizens (although he shied away from requesting a ma- 
jority) might rally to its standard and the furtherance of 
those ideals.” 

There are creedal and doctrinal difficulties, too. What 
about leading the representatives in a prayer addressed 
to the Trinity when some of the representatives are Uni- 
tarians or Modernists who do not believe in the Trinity? 
Or since a number of the delegates are Jews, shall the 
minister address himself to Christ? Here is a thorny 
problem of tact, and it is noteworthy that both Catholic 
priests were among the three Christian clerics who re- 
frained from mentioning our Saviour’s name. The Sci- 
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entist made a mild blunder when, in an effort to pronounce 
a non-sectarian blessing, he quoted Mary Baker Eddy as 
saying that all the Christian churches had a ¢ommon pray- 
er, and then proceeded to say the “ Our Father.” This 
mention of Christian churches could hardly have pleased 
the Cohens, Levys, and Untermeyers on the floor; more- 
over, the non-Catholic version that he used, with its “ For 
Thine is the Power,” etc. probably sounded strange to the 
ears of the Calahans, O’Briens, and Murphys. 

From all this it will be seen that the job of asking a 
blessing upon a political convention is one that is fraught 
with peril. At Chicago, during the two conventions, two 
priests, two rabbis, five ministers, a Science teacher, and 
a woman—eleven clerics in all—tried their hands at the 
task. But unhappily a calm appraisal of their efforts, as 
published in the newspapers, suggests that henceforth all 
‘invocators be somewhat curbed—both in what they say 
and in how they say it. A list of don’ts should be handed 
to the clergymen calculated to keep them within the limits 
of good taste and decent restraint. Such a code, could 
it be strictly enforced, would undoubtedly bring about two 
highly desirable results: it would save the ministers them- 
selves from regrettable displays of overwrought emotion 
and it would save the delegates, together with thousands 
of radio listeners, from many moments of that peculiar 
kind of embarrassment which human beings suffer when 
one of their fellows makes a fool of himself in public. 

For one thing, there should be a rule insuring dignity 
to the convention prayer. This would prevent the hilari- 
ous paragraphs to be found in one blessing pronounced at 
the Democratic session. This petition began with an un- 
fortunate sentence that immediately suggested the hit from 
Earl Caroll’s recent “ Vanities.” The Bowl-of-Cherries 
song warned us not to take life “ serious ” because it’s too 
mysterious. Echoes of this famous lyric are found in the 
opening words, and are followed by a brief burst of agra- 
rian poetry: 

Dear Lord . . . Thou hast placed us here in a very mysterious 
universe and given us a mysterious life, for the responsibility is 
Thine. Thou didst take great risk in making us. Thou hast given 
us a fair and good land to dwell in, with grain golden in the 
fields, where the orchards offer every variety of fruit. 

At this point the cleric abandons his Eclogue and 
drops with breath-taking suddenness into an easy familiar- 
ity with Jehovah: 

We have made a bit of a mess of things. We have all things 
topsy turvy. Help us to make a house cleaning. 

After publicly chatting with God in this fashion, the 
minister again shifted his style and produced a paragraph 
carrying unmistakable echoes of Tin Pan Alley. It’s the 
silver-lining theme. Al Jolson used to sing it; the invo- 
cator prayed it: 

We are not pessimistic. We are not gloomy. While the bands 
have been playing tonight, the angels of God have been making 
melodies in our lives and the birds of hope have been singing 
in our hearts. 

He must have been listening to the radio crooners just 
before he got down to the business of composing his 
prayer. 

In the second place, there is urgent need for a rule limit- 
ing the beneficiaries of the invocation. The question of 
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just whom the minister is supposed to be praying for as 
he stands before the convention is one that requires eluci- 
dation, for the records indicate that the men of God per- 
mitted themselves a surprising amount of latitude. Only 
three clerics confined themselves to prayer for the dele- 
gates alone. A fourth extended his pleas to include the 
delegates’ children, whom he called, probably under the 
deep emotional stress of the moment, “ the little lambs.” 
A fifth minister went further and embraced the suffering 
and needy of the country in his petitions. A sixth took in 
the sick and aged as well. Bishop Freeman (whose prayer 
was notable for its dignity, principally because he had 
the good sense to employ only the restrained language ot 
the Book of Common Prayer) frankly pleaded for the 
whole American people. The climax was reached when 
another cleric prayed for all mankind. 

A study of the various prayers publicly uttered at Chi- 
cago will bring out one thing clearly—the fact that it is 
dangerous to permit the invocators to specify groups in 
their prayer. Granted such a privilege, the minister is 
likely to lose all sense of emotional restraint and, indeed, 
to run wild in his orisons. As a case in point, here is a 
passage taken from one of the invocations. It is pre- 
sented not only as an example of ministerial sentimental- 
ism and verbosity but also as probably the most inexcus- 
able bit of bathos uttered during the orisons in the Chicago 
stadium : 

We gather in our prayer ... the noble, stalwart policemen 
handling the wrestling, struggling mobs with such fine patience and 
noble human courtesy. We remember the writers for the daily 
papers that are putting life and laughter into the written page. We 
remember the men handling the broadcasting, making this land a 
fireside gathering. We remember all the millions East, West, 
North, and South who are assembled in this convention tonight. 

Then there is the matter of rapturous rhetoric. Surely 
something can be done to eliminate this most annoying 
feature from all future convention prayers. It is unde- 
niable that several of the Chicago ministers, although 
aware that their chief function was to move the Deity, 
were more concerned over hypnotizing the delegates with 
the cadences of speech. Sometimes this traditional cleri- 
cal liking for the mere roll and thunder of words led the 
invocator into passages that had no ascertainable meaning 
at a political convention. What, for instance, did Com- 
mander Booth mean when she prayed: “ Give to our mor- 
tal eyesight immortal vision. Grant that we may hear new 
sounds, feel new sympathies, thrill with new love ”? 
Sometimes the same fault led the minister to indulge in 
sheer incantation, such as this ending to one of the 
prayers: 

Then, by and by, in the end of days, bring us to where the light 
shall linger and night shall never come, where Summer and 
Winter never come, and where we never say goodbye. 

It is a passage that demands an accompaniment by 
‘cellos and muted violins. 

But the high point of emotional rhetoric was reached 
a little earlier in the same prayer. Doubtless it is fitting 
that when a political party assembles in council it should 
pay tribute to its dead heroes. Panegyrics, however, have 
customarily been the sole privilege of the convention's 
orators. Yet at this session the delegates heard the in- 
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vocator pause in his devotions in order to make a remark 
to God: 

In this great convention tonight we cannot forget one man this 
convention nominated and the great leader in this greatest land 
in the world. We remember Woodrow Wilson, and we will 
remember him forever. He belongs to all the immortals, his 
memory will be forever green. And the dreams he cherished will 
by and by be actualized and this world be made a neighborhood. 

Some months ago the Pope complained that in the vari- 
ous world conferences then being held in Europe there 
was no prayer to God for guidance in deliberation and no 
mention of God in any of the discussions of the relations 
of the nations. The United States was not included in 
the Holy Father’s complaint. Ours is a nation which be- 
gan with a Declaration publicly recognizing God’s do- 
minion over man; our Congressional sessions open with 
prayer; our chief executive annually summons the coun- 
try to thanksgiving to God, and there is hardly a public 
meeting of official or semi-official nature which fails to 
begin with prayer. The invocation at the party conven- 
tions is therefore in line with our finest national traditions. 

Unfortunately, however, the dignity and fitness of these 
prayers are wholly dependent upon the individual min- 
isters who pronounce them—often with disastrous results. 
There should be a pattern, or a model prayer which all 
future invocators should be bound to follow. There 
should be a liturgy drawn up by somebody with taste, tact, 
and intelligence. The clerics should not be allowed free 
rein for their thundering prose and too-glowing emotions. 
If the men of God are not curbed, the invocations will 
continue to furnish listeners with some of the most hilari- 
ous moments of the conventions. 


Sociology 





The Bonus Racket 


Joun WILTBYE 

AST week you probably saw in your morning paper 

a picture which, to your first startled gaze, repre- 
sented Washington in ruins. As a background, the press 
photographer chose now the dome of the Capitol, now 
the Washington Monument; his foreground was a heap 
of smoking ruins, variegated here and there by clumps 
of men throwing brickbats at one another. The mails to 
Moscow and Leningrad are swamped with these photo- 
graphs, I am told, and within a few weeks the inhabitants 
of those interesting cities will have ocular evidence that 
once more American capitalism has served the starving 
with bullets as they pleaded for bread. 

While that sort of demagoguery may pass in Russia, 
it is deplorable that we should be obliged to put up with 
it here. The fact that a man went to war fifteen years 
ago vests him with no right to set aside the law, not even 
the least important city ordinance. Still less does it 
authorize him to occupy property that does not belong to 
him, and to remain there against the will of the owner. 
Had the House possessed even a small degree of elemen- 
tal intelligence and courage, it would not have suffered 
the demagogues in its own body to encourage these demon- 
strators with promise of a job, or a hand-out of your 
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money and mine from the Treasury. As it possessed 
neither sense nor backbone, it weakly yielded to a horde 
of lobbyists who will not be satisfied until they have 
taken the last penny from an already overburdened peo- 
ple. I do not blame the men who with nothing but starva- 
tion at home, moved on Washington, but the men who 
encouraged them to believe that at Washington all their 
needs would be relieved. 

The fact that the original bonus, bad as it was from the 
outset, has now become a dangerous racket cannot be 
denied. Since the close of the Civil War, one of the 
country’s greatest burdens has been the pension system. 
The pension commissioner of the ‘70's, who started out 
to drive “a six-mule team through the Treasury,” suc- 
ceeded without much difficulty in driving through again 
and again with a sixty-mule team. By 1917, the totals 
had swelled to billions, and far exceeded the costs of the 
War itself. As late as 1931, we paid out $121,993,750 
in pensions to some 40,000 soldiers, and to more than 
150,000 widows—all of whom must be gifted in the mat- 
ter of longevity, seeing that the war ended nearly seventy 
years ago. 

With this ominous precedent in mind, steps were taken 
on our entrance into the World War to prevent a recur- 
rence of the pension scandals. The basic plan was to re- 
place pensions by insurance, and when, on October 6, 
1917, President Wilson signed the War-Risk Insurance 
Act, it was felt that graft and exploitation had been made 
practically impossible. Enlisted men were insured against 
death or disability incurred in the line of duty, provision 
was made for rehabilitation of the disabled, and at the 
end of the War the insurance could be exchanged for a 
regular life policy at a low premium. The principle was 
sound, but never was a plan more completely frustrated. 

By 1931, we had paid for the support, hospitalization, and 
rehabilitation of enlisted men more than $5,500,000,000. 
The costs for 1931 alone took twenty-five cents from 
every dollar paid in Federal taxes. The Civil War 
grafters were mere penny snatchers. 

The wreck of the original plan was accomplished in 
the usual American fashion. Organizing the hysteria 
which accompanied and followed the World War, skilled 
lobbyists struck hands with the politicians, and between 
them blew off the door of the Treasury. Intensive propa- 
ganda brought hundreds of petitions with millions of sig- 
natures, and groups of jobless veterans, to Washington. 
The politicians were reminded that while the men who 
stayed at home had drawn good wages, the soldiers had 
risked their lives in France for a beggarly thirty dollars 
a month, which, if true, was no compliment to their 
patriotism. A “debt,” therefore, remained to be paid. 

Whatever the politicians may have thought of the issues 
involved, granting that they can think, or do, one issue 
was crystal clear, namely, that the soldier vote was a force 
not lightly to be offended. The result was that by 1921 
they had pleaded vociferously for the grand old flag and 
a big appropriation in about seventy-five bills. All were 
unsuccessful. More pressure was applied, and in May, 
1924, the first bonus bill was passed over President 
Coolidge’s veto. “ We must either abandon our theory of 
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patriotism,” wrote the President, “ or else abandon this 
bill.” But Congress did not choose to abandon the bill, 
and the race for first place in the trough was on. 

Sut for some years thereafter the demand for more 
money for able-bodied veterans slept. It was awakened 
by the stock-market crash of 1929, and since that time 
it has not closed an eye. By February, 1931, again over 
a presidential veto, the so-called “ borrowing bill’ was 
approved by Congress. Its estimated cost is $960,000,000, 
or about nine times that of the bill of 1924. But even this 
did not satisfy the racketeers. Later in the year, Presi- 
dent Hoover, fighting no ghosts, felt compelled to appear 
in person at the convention of the American Legion to 
ask that all further bonus legislation be dropped. The 
Legion agreed, as a national body, but was unable to hold 
the local groups in line. These, together with the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, insisted on further grants. The 
House at once capitulated, and only the action of the 
Senate a few weeks ago prevented a dangerous experiment 
in inflation. 

It is practically certain that this, or even uglier de- 
mands, will be made at the next session of Congress. 
What Congress will do depends entirely upon the forces 
which lobbies and organized propaganda can bring to bear 
on it. Any belief that the measure will be considered on 
its merits is absurd. That is why every American who 
wishes to blast the bonus racket should at once write his 
Representative in the House and the Senators from his 
State to ascertain their views and to acquaint them with 
his. 

Incidentally, the purposes for which some of the 
billions have been spent are scandalous. I am myself 
acquainted with a veteran whose receipt of a liberal pen- 
sion—* adjusted compensation ” is the term invented by 
its proponents—flows from the fact that some years after 
the Armistice he was found to be suffering from a dis- 
graceful disease. Let us examine a few other cases. 

Writing in Current History for August, 1932, Robert 
Cruise McManus asserts that under existing statutes it 
is possible for an ex-soldier, whose military career con- 
sisted of a few peaceful months in an American training 
camp, to obtain medical care at the Government’s expense, 
and a pension of from $144 to $480 per year, provided that 
he goes on a drunken carouse and breaks his leg. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McManus, to whose paper I am indebted for 
many of the statistics I have cited, a man who came down 
with mumps at Spartanburg in 1917 can apply in 1932 for 
a pension of $25 per month, and get it, too. To balance 
the budget, the widow next door, who lost her son in the 
fighting along the Marne, is lucky if she gets $20. 

It is interesting to trace these variations, for they show 
clearly how the mind of a grafter works. An ex-service 
man is certified by the authorities, as suffering, for in- 
stance, from a ten-per-cent disability, resulting from 
tuberculosis. Although the tuberculosis is a completely 
checked case, and was not even contracted until Decem- 
ber, 1924, some six years after the Armistice, this war- 
torn veteran can collect $50 per month—and this at a time 
when a nickel is real money. 
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Recent investigations have brought to light cases of 
policemen strong enough to qualify for night duty, fire- 
men who can eat smoke with the hardiest, and professional 
athletes who pole vault and hurl weights—all in receipt 
of Federal money for “ disability.” Then there are doc- 
tors, lawyers and business men, with incomes ranging 
from $4,000 to $10,000 per year, who draw full retirement 
pay from the Government on the ground of thirty per 
cent disabilities. But the classic case, perhaps, is that of 
the valiant captain, not of the Horse Marines, but of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps. 

The service of this veteran extended over thirteen long 
and anxious days, and ended with the Armistice, and 
with no wound from any encounter with swivel chair, 
beans, hard tack, or gold fish. To this brave war- 
rior a grateful country awards a monthly pension of 
$187.50, plus a job as counsel to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which pays $9,000 per year! “ Besides the 
abuses under the law,” comments Mr. McManus, “ the 
graft and manipulations of ‘ pension lawyers’ are unmeas- 
ured.” True, but why forget the “ pension doctors ” ? 
It has been my experience that some of them can allow 
a peer of the late Ananias half the distance, and beat him 
to the tape. 

But where is this racket to end? 

In my opinion, it has only begun. Proper aid for the 
disabled veteran is a duty, in a wide sense, at least, of 
the Government. A bonus for all, demanded as the pay- 
ment of a “ debt,” is a racket, and unless you and I inter- 
vene, it will wreck the Government. What the Germans 
could not do, the bonus racketeers can and will do. 


Education 





What Kind of Illiteracy? 


Pau L. BLake ty, S.J]. 


I THINK it was Father Sydney Smith, an English 
Jesuit who died many years ago, who said that a 
great many people would be better off if they had never 
learned to read and write. Obviously, his opinion is 
scouted by every little red schoolhouse in this country. 
We spend some billions of dollars annually, or a third of 
the national income, to equip every little boy and girl 
with the ability to read a tabloid—I mean the legends 
which accompany the pictures—at the age of seven, and 
to calculate how many visits to the movies can be wrung 
from half a dollar, when the price per visit is a dime. 
These are indeed useful accomplishments; without them 
our civilization could not move forward to its allotted 
destiny. Still, the late Lord Bryce once permitted himself 
to wonder, with at least one eye on the United States, 
whether the game was worth so expensive a candle. The 
real question, he observed, was not how much illiteracy 
harmed the State but how much literacy helped it. 

To us that question presents no perplexities. Serene 
in our confidence that the golden age will dawn as soon 
as every inhabitant can read and write, we wage steady 
battle against illiteracy. We are winning all along the line, 
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too. The eolithic Smith-Townerites used to fear that 
unless the Federal Government subsidized the States we 
should soon be as benighted as the primitive Bantus, but 
that fear was baseless. As long as statistics have been 
kept, we have been able to show a decrease in illiteracy 
every ten years, as well as an increase in such crimes 
against property and the person as embezzling and man- 
slaughter. The latest set of statistics shows the customary 
decrease in illiteracy. In 1890, the percentage was 13.3, 
and the percentages for the following decades up to 1930 
are 10.7, 7.7, 6, and 4.3. We have now reached the happy 
state in which we can boast that wherever you find 200 
persons more than ten years old, only eight and three- 
fifths of them are unable to read and write. 

The bearing of this observation, to recall Cap’en Cuttle, 
lies in the application. But 1 am not sure how it will be 
applied, or should be. When the school sends our boys 
and girls back to us with reasonably clean faces, with the 
ability to work fractions and to write a fair letter, and 
with the desire to learn a little more, has it done all that 
can be rightly demanded ? 

If it has, then most of our schools are up to the stand- 
ard. They are giving us literates, undoubtedly. But can 
they not give us something more that is of infinitely 
higher value both to the individual and to the community ? 

At the convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City last June, Warden Lawes, of Sing 
Sing Prison, delivered an address which, according to 
some journalistic authorities, made the pedagogues grieve. 
As the incident was reported in a widely circulated news 
story, the Warden told the school marms to mend their 
professional ways, and stop sending him so many guests. 
As the Warden is a tactful gentleman, I feel sure that 
he said nothing of the sort. 

I am inclined to think that he simply called attention to 
the number of literate prisoners at Sing, Sing and similar 
institutions, and then asked if the schools could not, in 
concert with the home and the religious associations, de- 
vise effective methods of lessening juvenile delinquency. 
My belief that this is the true version is strengthened by 
the article in the New York Times Magazine Section, 
July 31, in which the Warden declines to lay the blame 
for juvenile delinquency on any one “ public agency.” 
The school is most successful, he thinks, when the home, 
the churches, and the city unite their forces to prepare and 
to protect the child. 

This is a common-sense view which, unfortunately, is 
not common. Public opinion is always ready to make the 
school the scapegoat, which is highly unjust since a home 
of the wrong kind can weaken, and even destroy, the in- 
fluence of the best of schools. But the real point of the 
Warden’s contention is briefly stated. 

My conception of the American school is one that gives it a 
sphere of influence that takes it out of the category of the mere 
illiteracy campaign. Stamping out illiteracy alone does not re- 
duce homicides nor, for that matter, does it affect the crime rate 
generally, without the additional and perhaps more important fac- 
tor of a responsive social outlook. 


Some of us would put the case differently, but coming 
from a man of Warden Lawes’ character and experience, 
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the paragraph records a disregarded truth. Our schools 
have been aiming at literacy, as though illiteracy were 
at the root of all our social and political evils. It would 
not be true to assert that, generally, they have been ig- 
norant of what the Warden styles “a responsive social 
outlook,” or that they have, again generally, neglected to 
prepare the pupil to form it. But it cannot be said with 
equal certainty that in this task they have always, or even 
generally, succeeded. The social history of the times 
makes any such assertion impossible. 

As illiteracy has decreased, moral and political disorder 
has increased. The 1915-1930 period, which noted an 
astounding increase in the number of high-school and 
college pupils, also saw a no less astounding increase in 
the number of youthful criminals. One type of education 
has practically monopolized the American field for more 
than eighty years. Our expenditures in money and, per- 
haps, in effort, are proportionately greater than those of 
any other country in the world. Yet, as must be sorrow- 
fully admitted, our crime record also surpasses that of any 
other country in the world. 

What is the evil at the heart of our public educational 
system which sends so many young people into the world 
wholly devoid of a “ responsive social outlook” ? The 
matter is worth examining. 

Some years ago, the Archbishop of Baltimore protested 
against “that abnormal development which comes from 
the study of nature without any reference to nature's 
God, or of human ideals with no mention of Jesus Christ, 
or of human legislation without the Divine law.” That 
protest was thoroughly justified. The evil at the basis 
of public education in this country is secularism which 
means, ultimately, the exclusion of God from the heart 
of man and from the regard of the State. “ The ignoring 
of religion by the public schools of America,” said Dr. 
Weigel, of Yale, in an address some six years ago in New 
York, “ endangers the perpetuity of those moral and re- 
ligious institutions which are characteristic of American 
lite.” In this secularism is found the reason why the 
Church forbids the attendance of Catholic children at 
non-Catholic schools. 

For religious illiteracy is an evil no less real, and far 
more dangerous, than mere inability to read and write. 
Unless it is attacked by the school as well as by the home, 
the effect upon the individual, as well as on the State, 
will be disastrous. The greatest single cause of the 
growth of disorder and crime in this country is the educa- 
tional system, reaching from the elementary school to the 
university, which trains boys and girls in letters, but not 
in religion. Young men and women may leave these 
schools, well equipped to “ make a living,” but the nar- 
row, constricted system to which they have been sub- 
jected, has deprived them of the strongest of all incentives 
to upright living. As for “a responsive social outlook,” 
men and women, trained from their earliest years to base 
their lives on love of God and of all men for His sake, 
will have it in an eminent degree. 

In no school but the Catholic school is this fundamen- 
tal law of life taught by precept and example. That is 
why parents who realize their duty to their children in 
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these difficult days are registering them at Catholic schools. 
The character of these schools is the guarantee that the 
physical and mental welfare of every pupil will be safe- 
guarded. Above all else, it is the guarantee that our 
children will not begin their careers handicapped by re- 
ligious illiteracy. 


With Scrip and Staff 


S the centenary of the Oxford Movement approaches, 

I am reminded of a visit I once paid to one of the 
famous chapels in Oxford (I forget now whether it was 
New or Magdalen College). What caught my youthful 
eye was the credence niche in the stone wall: remaining 
after all these centuries as mute witness to the Sacrifice 
of the Mass formerly offered there. Centuries had passed 
since the tiny wine-and-water cruets had rested in that 
niche. Yet the foreordained place for them was as ready 
as ever; and I remember that I knelt down in the silent 
chapel and breathed a prayer that some day Christ Our 
Lord would find His way back to that altar. 

Remembrance of that chapel came to my mind this past 
year, when I happened to visit a charming little convent 
chapel. The architect had taken the pains to build a 
credence niche in the chapel’s wall. But the pious souls 
who worshipped there had placed a small statue of the 
Little Flower in that niche—a statue of the ordinary com- 
mercial variety—covered with a glass bell. Where the 
cruets and lavabo basin were placed I do not know, per- 
haps on the altar table. 

In itself, it was but a trifling gesture: due perhaps to 
ignorance, certainly to piety. Devotion was better satis- 
fied by seeing an extra statue added to the group that 
already had been crowded into the restricted sanctuary 
than by having the credence niche used for its natural 
function. Yet there was a significance in that gesture. 
For it implied that the good souls—whatever their knowl- 
edge and faith may have been interiorly—had not grasped 
the great truth that the supremacy of the Divine Oblation 
of the Holy Mass demands, from its very nature and 
from ours, a certain outward expression of supremacy— 
in the fabric of building, in visible actions, and in audible 
prayer. This is the principle that governs the material 
expression of the liturgy, including that of the chant of 
the Church. 

If the need for expressing that supremacy in outward, 
audible, or visible signs and actions had been deeply felt, 
that credence niche could not have been ignored. 





HE Little Flower herself, I believe, would have quiet- 

ly risen (with the sacristan’s permission), and have 
removed that statue; for her biographers tell us that she 
had a deep sense of the sacredness of liturgical expression. 
Says Msgr. Lavielle (English translation, p. 187) : 

Thus is her love for liturgical prayer explained, a love that 
began on her entrance to the convent, and which was to go on 
increasing until death. She affirms this herself in enthusiastic 
words which show the clearness with which she perceived, through 
these sacred writings, the radiance of the Spirit of God. “ How 
happy I was,” she says, “when officiating at the Divine Office, 
I said the prayers out loud in the center of the choir. I reflected 
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then that the priest recited the same prayer at Mass, and that, 
like him, I had the right to pray aloud before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and to read the Gospel when I was First Chantress. I can 
say truly that the Divine Office has been, at the same time, my 
joy and my martyrdom, for I had a great desire to recite it with- 
out fault, and yet, in spite of all my application, I made mistakes.” 

The important point to remember, as Father Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., pointed out in his thoughtful paper on the 
Liturgical Movement, read at the recent Sodality Direc- 
tors’ Convention in Chicago, is that outward expressions 
—chants, words, credence niches—are not of importance 
in themselves. Of themselves, they are mere accidents. 
Least of all do they derive their importance from merely 
esthetic considerations. It is the spiritual truth they point 
to that lends them all their meaning. 





SY the value of a great monument like the recently 
completed Buckfast Abbey in England is derived from 
the Eucharistic faith that it represents, not—primarily— 
from its architectural charm or even from the testimony 
it bears to self-sacrifice and labor on the part of the heroic 
monks who have laid its stones with their own hands. 
This, again, is important to remember, so as to rightly 
interpret the coming celebration. 

To one of America’s oldest and staunchest friends, I 
am indebted for the following notes on the Buckfast 
consecration. 

3uckfast Abbey in England, whose abbey church is to 
be consecrated on August 25 with the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster as Papal Legate, is, heraldically, 
one of those delightful things in which the old heralds 
excelled themselves. For the arms of the abbey consist 
of the head of a buck held fast by the abbatial crozier. 

The abbey itself is pre-Reformation and was of the 
Cistercian order. Today it is a house of the Cassinese 
Congregation of the Primitive Observance, presided over 
by Abbot Ansgar Vonier, an Alsatian by birth, who seems 
to have become as English as any Englishman that Devon- 
shire has produced. What gives the abbatial church of 
Buckfast its special significance is the fact that it has been 
rebuilt entirely by the monks of the abbey. Several years 
ago the foundations of the pre-Reformation church were 
uncovered, and on these has been erected a fine church 
that will surely rank with Downside as one of the archi- 
tectural features of the monastic life in England. It was 
restored upon the ancient foundations by the monks them- 
selves, with the help of a little secular labor. The first 
great task was the uncovering of the old foundations of 
the abbey church, on which the new church was built, 
and the complete building, with its fifteen altars, is to 
be consecrated in August. 

After becoming secularized by Henry VIII, the Abbey 
became a country mansion, though parts of the ancient 
abbey remained and still exist. But while certain domestic 
portions of the abbey were retained to provide a secular 
mansion, the church itself was utterly destroyed, and the 
foundations were covered over by earth. Great care has 
been taken by the monks in uncovering these ancient 
foundations, so that the present abbey, for the most part, 
is erected on the very foundations of the pre-Reformation 
monastery. 
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— thousand pilgrims heard Mass after four Back of Business 
centuries in the Cistercian Abbey of Rievaulx on 


July 15 just past. The Pontifical High Mass was cele- 
brated on that occasion by the Right Rev. Dr. Shine, 
Bishop of Middlesbrough. The Mass was celebrated, says 
the Catholic Times, at a temporary altar decorated with 
crimson hangings and white lilies, and standing on the 
site of the high altar of the ancient Abbey Church. The 
music was sung by a choir of 100 Benedictine monks and 
students from Ampleforth Abbey, who sent the words 
of the Gloria, the Credo, and the Te Deum resounding 
far and wide over the valley. The great congregation 
completely filled the vast nave, and large numbers had 
to remain outside, where they filled the road to the Abbey 
or climbed the wooded hillside. 

Amongst the congregation were three direct descend- 
ants of Walter d’Espec, the Norman soldier and states- 
man, who gave, in the year 1132, the land for the build- 
ing of the monastery, in which he afterwards took the 
Cistercian habit. 





UST as a consolation to some of us in the work-a-day 
world, who may imagine that the monks have noth- 
ing to do but to work and pray in unbroken calm, the 
London Tablet tells us, in its issue of April 30, that Buck- 
fast Abbey, besides its many friends, had, until “ death 
called an old lady to a state of clearer vision,” also one 
unrelenting enemy. The Hon. Mrs. Dawson (nee Jane 
Emily Long) died on February 28 of this year, leaving 
estate of the gross value of £80,252. In her will the 
testatrix directed: 
That the sale of her property in Devon should be by private 
treaty only and not be sold to her daughter or a nominee of her 


daughter, and the trustees are authorized to give specially favour- 
able terms to a purchaser who is not a Roman Catholic. 


The daughter in question—the only child of the late 
Mrs. Dawson, is said to be a convert to the Faith: Mrs. 
Dawson herself to be a Spiritualist. Says the Tablet: 


Her mother’s will provides this Catholic lady with a life income 
only. But the main point is that the property in question is con- 
tiguous to Buckfast Abbey and that is what a Tablet correspondent 
calls “a perfect fairyland, beside the River Dart.” 


I pity the old lady’s shades; but for the monks it is a 
touch of Providence to remind them that the great Abbey 
is a shrine of the High Oblation. THE PILGRIM. 


CRASHAW 

When rebel clouds of June in fury sate 

Their rage, until the sun, a stricken czar, 

Lies in red pools of ruin, and a star 
Comes, like a nun straight from her convent-gate, 
To breathe sweet courtesy and consecrate 

A silvery truce amid the fumes of war: 

Then sullen clouds grumbling disperse afar, 
Sheathing their swords of thunderous debate. 


Into the tumult of Shakespearean skies 
So Crashaw’s gentle star appears to swim: 
A snowflake where the fogs of conflict rise; 
Above the battle roar, a sabbath-hymn; 
A chancel-pane, where waifs of night surprise 
The love-white raptures of the Seraphim. 
James J. Daty, S.J. 


HE last few weeks have seen a rather sensational 

rise of prices on the common-stock list. In fact, the 
net gain of about forty per cent (as I am writing) is sur- 
passed only by the upward movement which started in 
November, 1929. Since then we have had not less than 
eight of these rallies, including the present one. 

What makes the movement the more remarkable is a 
general, if limited, improvement in business all around. 
Some 40,000 people have been given work. The textile 
industry of the New“England States shows stimulated 
activity. In the East, the mining, building, iron and steel, 
and clothing branches give signs of new life. The Middle 
West has been greatly encouraged by the rising prices 
of hogs and cattle. In the South, cotton mills are reopen- 
ing, and tobacco farmers are going about to bury definitely 
* Old Man Depression.” 

That is the new situation, but the reason we do not 
know. Some declare it is the effect of the Lausanne 
conference, the conversion of the British War loan, the 
enlarged scope of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the cessation of the rapid outflow of gold. Others, 
again, maintain that it has finally been recognized that 
prices have fallen below real values, that consumption had 
been reduced beyond necessary requirements, and that we 
have now overcome our fears and doubts and worries. 

If we want to learn from the past (which is very doubt- 
ful), we ought to admit two things: tha, . “ces do not 
play the first fiddle in the economic orchestra—they depend 
upon the balance between supply and demand; secondly, 
that increased production will not help us out of the de- 
pression. Asking ourselves, then, the honest question 
whether supply and demand are balanced so that a stabili- 
zation of prices is possible, we have to answer just as 
honestly that the buying power of the people has been 
definitely cut down through wage cuts, salary reductions, 
unemployment, etc. Production has been cut, too; but 
with this difference: industry still has its machines, build- 
ings, moving belts, warehouses, railroads, piers, etc. In 
other words, the producer has a capacity in reserve which 
will allow him to step up production by leaps and bounds. 
Not so the consumer; he is deprived of reserves, and, 
in many cases, of income. Logically, we must restore this 
buying power before talking of a balanced supply and 
demand or, for that matter, of stable prices. 

Increased production, I said, will not help us out of the 
depression, for industrial revival does not mean a propor- 
tionate blessing to the consumer’s pocketbook. Every 
dollar that is paid out in wages and salaries means five 
dollars in goods produced. How, then, can we expect 
a prosperity, which after all rests upon our ability to buy, 
to originate with the revival of that branch which is the 
very culprit of our present plight, that is, overproduc- 
tion? Is it not a remarkable monument to the consistency 
of human shortsightedness that we should hail today as 
the bringers of prosperity the same institutions which we 
have blamed (and with abundant reason) these three de- 
pression years: Wall Street, and our emphasis on pro- 
duction ? GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Realism and Reality 


ArtTHUR D. McAGHON 


HOUSANDS oi aspiring writers of the short story 

are pounding these days upon closed markets. A 

few of them may be turning out very good stuff which 

editors undoubtedly would buy in more prosperous times ; 

but most of them are writing stories which show the con- 

stricting effects of self-distrust and bewilderment. They 

do not know what kind of material to concentrate upon ; 

they do not know whether to be precise romanticists or 
out-and-out realists. 

They observe that the popular magazines are filled with 
the romantic stuff, the formulistic stories that bring high 
monetary returns. But they observe also that it is the 
other kind of fiction—stark, simple, and * true to life "— 
that gets into the anthologies and apparently leads more 
quickly to fame. 

Now as it has been suggested in a previous article, the 
so-called realistic story seems much easier to construct 
than the cheerful, happy-ending story for the reason that 
it usually follows a line of least resistance and avoids in- 
tricate complications of plot. Whether it gets closer to 
art and whether out of such fiction will come the Pearl 
of Great Price which editors are said to be waiting for, 
are large questions which probably never will be settled 
satisfactorily. In the meantime it might not be wholly 
wasteful to consider some of the successful examples of 
this so-called realism—this reactionary fictional output 
which is to be found in such magazines as the American 
Mercury and Scribner’s. 

A good deal of it is based upon objective disgusts. The 
writer looks with utter loathing on a typical American 
scene—an Elks’ parade down Main street, or a large sub- 
urban family having supper to the tune of a screaming 
radio—and capitalizes his loathing in a story of staccato 
simplicity. While genuinely hating the scene and the peo- 
ple he attempts to represent, he is very glad that they 
actually exist because they provide him with the means 
of showing that he is an artistic hater. Terribly impor- 
tant it is for him to expose the sham and the sordidness 
of the typical American scene. And so, building a cer- 
tain reputation upon ugly exposures, he achieves realism. 
Where would he be if an Elk, as the result of some in- 
conceivable juxtaposition of social standards, were the in- 
tellectual blueblood of any community? If dinner were 
called “supper” by the best people, and radio were a subtle 
art which only a few delicately attuned minds could ap- 
preciate? But that’s switching off on another track. 

There is the story which appears to submerge its char- 
acters in a realistic background. The writer—he could 
be a university sophomore—walks along an east-side New 

York street on a humid day in August with a notebook 
in his hand, putting down everything he sees, hears, and 
smells. Then he goes home, dresses the notes in a narra- 
tive of 3,000 words, sends it to Scribner’s, and receives a 
check for it. He also has achieved unquestionable real- 
ism ; every sight, sound, and odor has been faithfully por- 
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trayed and he might find himself launched by the editor 
upon a “ distinguished ” career. 

There is also the “ authentic” American story. It is 
done generally by the young woman who is working upon 
some phase of our civilization hitherto unexplained by the 
literary trade—the life and habits of the pine-belt dwell- 
ers of New Jersey, for example. This young woman, 
having studied her people intimately, is able to reproduce 
accurately all their revolting indelicacies, and to put the 
authentic “ piney ” drawl into the mouths of fictional char- 


> 


-acters. She also might be started upon a Career. Her edi- 


tor will describe her work as “ catching the spirit of a 
primitive people,” of “truly reflecting a form of native 
life.” 

What value has all this realistic fiction in relation to the 
full-bodied art of literature? It might be answered: that 
depends upon the intellect of the writer; everybody sees 
things in his own way, but it is only the artist who can 
make you see them exactly as he saw them. But still | 
ask, what is the value? Scenes, sounds and odors, pa- 
rades and table manners, are not in themselves important. 
They are accidents and in the philosophical sense, all ac- 
cidents must inhere in substances. Substances involve, 
not merely a corporeal and necessarily restricted realism, 
but a limitless reality—a reality which, too frequently, is 
thought to be unreality. 

Someone may object: but all literary realism is not ma- 
terialistic. We have in America writers who can explore 
a soul in a short story. True enough. There is the very 
grave gentleman who, convinced that Sigmund Freud has 


‘had a saturating influence upon life and literature, settles 


down (not physically, of course) in a small American 
town for the purpose of interpreting the routine move- 
ments of the storekeeper, the saloonkeeper, the innkeeper, 
the school teacher, the country editor, and the preacher. 

He is not much interested in scenes, sounds, and odors; 
but he is interested in another kind of accident—a moral 
kind. He will write a series of “ searching, significant ”’ 
stories based mostly on what he considers the dominant 
relationship in community life. He will not give you a 
picture of the storekeeper, for instance, as a man whose 
wholly objective dealings with the rest of the town give 
him a ripe and fluent philosophy of humanity. He will 
give you a blurred kind of silhouette of a storekeeper 
whose wife is a scrawny drudge and whose daughter is a 
pale, moody child with incomprehensible repressions. 

He will not give you a picture of a country editor whose 
life is a delightfully untidy struggle to get all the names 
in the personal column ; he will delineate for you in amaz- 
ing detail the progressive steps in a country editor’s illicit 
love affair with a love-hungry school teacher. 

That this brooding writer has also achieved realism, 
and that his realism is immaterial, will be undisputed. 
There is nothing sugary or romantic in his stuff—he 
avoided that by applying to his characters a literary focus 
which excluded most of the wholesome commonplaces 
naturally associated with small-town life. His work, thus 
restricted, will seem to possess originality, brilliant insight, 
and keen spiritual analysis. But, while his focus was 
narrow enough to concentrate glaringly upon the acciden- 
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tals of Freudian complexes, it was so very narrow that his 
story missed reality. 

Now, there must be something comprehensible to her 
parents and neighbors in the pale girl who has incompre- 
hensible sex repressions. Undoubtedly she has an active 
imagination which is capable of reaching out and up to 
innumerable things that have nothing to do with sex. A 
widening of the focus to include some of those normal 
mental operations would make the character far more real, 
far more authentic, and the poor girl could still be an un- 
happy creature largely misunderstood by an unsympathetic 
father. As actually portrayed, the reader does not know 
her, nor does he want to know her. 

Of course, there should be an interruption at this point 
to remind me of the important question of technique. The 
student of the short story will argue that you must have 
one central theme in your narrative and stick to it. That 
is the teaching of the short-story institutes, based seem- 
ingly upon the best traditions of the literary profession. 
Now, technique in short stories, as in novels and drama 
and sculpture, is a mysterious, quick-silvery sort of thing 
which can be grasped only by him who feels impelled to 
use it. 

In other words, where there is no definite creative work, 
there is no technique. It seems obvious, therefore, that 
technique is something which cannot be treated separately 
from the creative urge—it is something which cannot be 
taught scientifically. When the artist conceives the image 
of a thing he desires intensely to reproduce, he appre- 
hends almost simultaneously the particular method by 
which he can reproduce it. If, when he finishes his task 
and sets it out for the world to see, somebody were to 
ask him: “ Just how did you do it?” he would be obliged 
in honesty to reply: “I am unable to tell you.” Mean- 
ing, of course, that the technique could no more be de- 
tached from the completed work and analyzed than a ray 
of sunlight could be detached from the warmth it imparts 
to a patch of grass. 

But this is a diversion; let me return to the original 
subject: how is the Pearl of Great Price, if it be a real 
entity, and if there be a real demand for it, eventually to 
be produced ? 

People rushing to the defense of the short story will 
cite illustrious names—Poe, O. Henry, Maupassant, Kath- 
erine Mansfield, Kipling—to prove that the short story 
as an independent art form has reached a great perfec- 
tion. But there was only one each of Poe, O. Henry, 
Katherine Mansfield, Maupassant, and Kipling, and any- 
one attempting to evolve from their combined output a 
set of academic literary principles will find only hopeless 
bewilderment. None of them can be definitely classified, 
and it is worse than useless for the voung hopeful to imi- 
tate any of them. 

The formulistic writing of O. Henry is as different 
from the fragile little stories of Katherine Mansfield as 
day is from night. O. Henry made deft use of the trick 


ending, but it is interesting (not to say baffling) to recall 
that when he died he left unfinished a story which in his 
own words was to be “ something different, nearer my 
idea of real story writing.” 


And one has only to read 
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Katherine Mansfield’s sad diary to realize that early death 
interrupted agonizing dreams of higher things. Genius 
is truly one of God’s secrets. 

Let it be granted that in the past we have had pearls 
of great price in the short story. How are we to find new 
ones and how to recognize them when we do find them? 
I am sure I do not know. All I know is that when a true 
literary artist deals with the simplicities and complexities 
of life, you would not dare to pin him down to any desig- 
nation: realist, romanticist. By the sweat of his brow 
he tries to get at the fundamental truth of things; and 
he knows that he can discover that truth not by groping 
among the vegetation of conventional love and adventure ; 
not by scraping drabness off the surface of life; but by 
descending fearlessly into the abyss of reatity, or, if you 
will, the abyss of unreality. The work of the true artist 
is to be found mostly between the covers of books. 

And so I say to the aspiring short-story writer: forget 
everything you ever heard or read about short stories (in- 
cluding this article) and write novels, 


REVIEWS 


The Memoirs of St. Peter. By James A. Kuesr, S.J., Pu.D. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. $2.50. 

Father Kleist has done the unusual. And he has done it right 
from the very title of his book. For most readers the title will 
not suggest the Gospel of St. Mark, and yet in keeping with tradi- 
tion, Father Kleist holds to the Petrine origin of the Gospel; and 
he further borrows the word “memoirs” from the word used by 
St. Justin to convey to the pagan world a correct idea of just what 
each Gospel was: a memoir or recollection about Christ and His 
teaching. The individual merit of the present work is the colo- 
metric or sense-line arrangement of the translation. For the sake 
of those unacquainted with the old manuscripts, Father Kleist 
gives interesting and justifying data for the use of sense-lines. 
Indeed, if one reads this translation aloud, pausing briefly at the 
end of each line, one will surely experience that “glow of feeling” 
which St. Augustine said should accompany the reading of the 
Gospel. Father Kleist is to follow up this popular presentation 
with other more scholarly contributions. Not that this lacks 
scholarship, but the “ new translation is dedicated to all plain folk 
that love the Gospel of St. Mark.” He has tried to bring out in 
his translation the atmosphere and spirit of Marcan art, which is 
to state “everyday matters in a subdued and unpretentious way.” 
Father Kleist’s chapter on “ Glimpses of Marcan Art” is definitely 
enlightening, and his notes, brief but thought packed, will help all 
to understand and love St. Mark, “the most divine of all abbrevi- 
ators.” F. P. LeB. 





Marie Adelaide. By Epirn O’SHavuGunessy. New York: 

Harrison Smith. $3.00. 

In the Catholic Book Club edition of this volume, there were 
pictures of Marie Adelaide that seem to have been omitted in the 
trade edition. Those illustrations are important; they confirm the 
text; the story of Marie Adelaide may be read in her features. 
She was born in 1894, the eldest of six daughters. At the age of 
eighteen, she became Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, Duchess of 
Nassau. In 1919, she abdicated in favor of her sister, Charlotte. 
A year later, she entered the Carmelites but was unable to stand 
the rigors of the contemplative life; still a year later, she gave 
herself to the active Religious life among the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, but again her health failed. She died, it may be in the odor 
of sanctity, in 1924. At that time, and since, she has been revered 
almost as a saint. Hers was a strangely sad and tragic life, one 
that was almost forlorn both in the material and the spiritual 
phase; nevertheless, it can be said with some degree of certainty 
that it was a glorious life as written in the annals of Heaven. 
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She was born of kingly stock and reared in royal surroundings. 
She was destined to be the ruler of that independent little Duchy 
that neighbors on France, Germany, and Belgium. But she had 
little desire to be a monarch; even in her adolescence, she spoke 
of relinquishing her birthright and allowing Charlotte to succeed 
her father, William IV. She had the flaming desire of devoting 
herself to God in the convent. When she did ascend the throne, 
however, she believed that she did so by Divine right. But it 
would seem that she always hoped for an escape from this destiny. 
For this reason, she consistently refused to marry. The escape, 
when it did come, involved a force that she felt obliged to combat, 
for it menaced the sovereignty of her domain. During the Great 
War, little Luxemburg was turned into a German hospital, though 
it was neutral territory. After the War, France demanded her 
abdication, as a price for friendship to Luxemburg. She might 
have saved her throne by marriage with Prince Xavier, who 
genuinely loved her. She renounced her Duchy and his love, and 
became an exile. But her great spiritual ambition of becoming 
a Religious was quenched; she became an exile, through some 
mysterious dispensation of God, from the convents in which she 
sought to spend her life. She was chastened by God, but always 
remained loyal to His Divine Will. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy breathes 
into this story a marvelous vitality. She makes of it a thing of 
beauty and of spiritual exaltation. a Oe A 





Experimental Psychology. By Husert Gruenper, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. $2.50. 

General manuals of psychology, whether intended for students 
or for the reading public at large, seldom confine themselves to 
the presentation and explanation of the data of conscious ex- 
perience. Even in books labeled “experimental” there is often 
a tendency to include much matter proper either to physiology 
or to philosophy, or to draw with equal freedom on the findings 
of the clinic. Within certain limits, such borrowing is necessary, 
and it is quite defensible if the digressions are plainly indicated. 
But all too often the limits of the proper field of psychology 
as an empirical science are lost to view. Readers lay down such 
books with a vague feeling that psychology is very interesting, 
but that it is a bit hard for the common man to see just what it 
is all about. Father Gruender’s book, the latest offering of the 
“Science and Culture Series,” presents a pleasing and stimulat- 
ing contrast in this respect. Throughout, the author stays close 
to his subject, and insists on treating it by the method of refined 
common sense proper to all the sciences. To every chapter he 
brings an accuracy and clarity of concept which draws the reader 
back to definitely psychological considerations after digressions 
into neighboring fields. In one other important point the present 
work differs from most of the current manuals. It devotes nearly 
150 pages to the experimental study of thought and will, topics 
seldom treated adequately in American works. Other matters 
discussed include sensation, memory, imagination, attention, in- 
stinct, space perception, vision, and hearing. In the treatment of 
all these topics there is much that is interesting and informative 
for the general reader, and much, too, to make the book a valuable 
reference work for the student or teacher of either philosophical 
or experimental psychology. The text is readable and well edited. 
In a later edition, the references for further reading at the end 
of the several chapters and the citations in text and footnotes 
might well be recapitulated in a general bibliography. ce 2 





P. Giovanni Roothaan. Py P. Pierro Pirri, S.J. Isolo del Liri, 

Italy: Soc. Tipogratica A. Macioce e Pisani. 17 lire. 

Father Pirri has given us in this new life of the distinguished 
Jesuit a scholarly volume of 509 pages, containing much matter 
of deep interest and rich historical worth. The style preserves 
the golden mean between the lifeless hagiography of a former day, 
and the vivid but distorted “ psychological” biography of the 
moderns. “here are careful studies of the historical background 
in general, and of such particular topics as the rise of Fideism and 
other false criteriological doctrines of the early nineteenth century. 
A chronological order is followed for Father Roothaan’s earlier 
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life till 1829. Thereafter the author adopts a topical division as 
the framework of his story. Thus we have chapters on the 
“ Exercises ” of St. Ignatius, the Ratio Studiorwm, the Missions, 
the Rebirth of Catholic Action, and Ecclesiastical Studies. The 
Life shows the interest taken by Father Roothaan in the other 
Religious Orders, as for example the Dominicans and Benedictines 
in France. Familiar names are scattered throughout the work, 
Lacordaire, De Lammenais, Hermes, Bautain, Rosmini, De 
Ravignan, Gueranger, Montalembert, Guizot, Gioberti are but a 
Altogether a worthy study of a great man whose work is 
Rn. LL. 


few. 
too little known to the English-speaking world. 





The Life of Robert Burns. By FRANKLIN BLIss SNypDER. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

In his preface to his book, Professor Snyder tells his readers 
his purpose in writing this new biography of the Scotch poet. “ To 
tell the story (he says) of Burns’ life as truthfully as possible, 
discriminating between verifiable fact and unsubstantiated anec- 
dote.” That he has done this, is plainly evident to all students of 
Burns. This biography is one of the best that has yet appeared, 
and deserves to rank as the final authority upon the life of the 
great Scottish bard. The author has used newly discovered ma- 
terial for his work and has interpreted the old in the light of 
modern research. One will be gratified to learn that the poet was 
neither a habitual drunkard nor a spendthrift. The biography is 
well worthwhile, and all students of the “ heaven-taught plowman” 
will read these pages with profit and delight, Cc. 3. & 





Translated from the French by 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 


Cicero. By Gaston DELAYEN. 
Farrell Symons. New York: 
$4.00. 

If you are looking for scholarship in the sense of original 
research in untried fields, this book is not for you. Meticulous 
accuracy in the citation and quotation of even such sources as are 
the common property of the learned is not to be found in it. The 
references to sources are for the most part too vague and general 
to do more than indicate the author’s acquaintance with them and 
his conscientious use of them. However, they do open up sug- 
gested fields of reading and investigation and they often convey 
interesting, if at times surprising, information. The book is not 
therefore a monument of Ciceronian scholarship or an epoch- 
making life of Cicero. Nevertheless, it does the great Romam 
orator a real and much needed service. It visualizes him as a real 
and very likable human being, in spite of all too human faults. 
It makes the Rome in which he lived a living and talking picture. 
It takes his bust down from the mantelpiece of literary and 
classical demigods and puts it on the center table under the 
library lamp where the whole family can see and enjoy him. This 
is a literary, if not a scholarly, achievement. It is one worthy of 
a man of culture and will be appreciated by cultured people 
wherever the book may be sold. It is a lesson in liberal educa- 
tion appreciable by all, and should do much to reawaken an interest 
in classical studies. The book is worthy of more than one edition, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that in future editions the glaring 
errors in spelling and quotation from Latin and Greek may be 
“reformed altogether.” The translator is to be congratulated on 
having preserved the easy and lively style, if not the fluency, of 


the original. M. McN. 





Gilbert Stuart. By WiuiurAm T. Waitiey. Cambridge, Mass: 


Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

It would seem specially appropriate, at this time of the Wash- 
ington bicentennial celebrations, that the general public should 
be made acquainted with the career of that remarkable man, Gil- 
bert Stuart, greatest of the earlier American portrait painters, 
to whose portraits may be ascribed the familiarity in the popular 
mind with the lineamen‘s of the first President. Born in Rhode 
Island December 3, 1755, Stuart during his artistic career led a 
roving life, setting up his studios in Scotland, in London, in Dub- 
lin, as well as later in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
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and in Boston, where he died in poverty, in spite of large earn- 
ings, in 1828. His skill in portraiture, everywhere he went, 
brought him in contact with the best people, hence this memoir, 
in addition to a record of his artistic successes, is also a very en- 
tertaining view of many of the celebrities of the era of which 
it treats, and of the social life in the centers where Stuart re- 
sided. He spent five years in Ireland. Here, his daughter says, 
“he was soon sought after by the nobility. . . . The elegant man- 
ners and the wit and hospitality of the upper classes of the Irish 
suited his genial temperament.” He had many patrons there. 
Pasquin, a severe critic, declared, “I do not know any living 
artist to whom I would so eagerly sit for an immediate and faith- 
ful resemblance as Mr. Gilbert Stuart . . . having no fancy that 
impels him to sport with the inveterate accuracy of lineament.” 
His experience wherever else he worked was relatively the same 
as that in Ireland. He went abroad in his early youth because 
he knew that at home there was scant opportunity to develop 
his talent. The change enabled him to avail himself in London 
of the fruitful instructions of West. Although he accomplished 
much, there is substantial doubt that he ever displayed his re- 
markable qualities to their full power. Mr. Whitley has presented 
in very satisfactory detail much hitherto neglected information 
about his famous subject. T. F. M. 





Portrait of a Paladin. Translated by Warre B. Wetts from 
the Spanish of Vicente Hurposro. New York: Horace Live- 
right. $2.50. 

The great Spanish hero, Cid Campeador, is here portrayed with 
all the rapture of a poetic imagination working freely on materials 
supplied by history and legend. It is the medieval period of the 
struggle for national unity against the Moors. Knightly honor, 
valor, and brawn are the triumphant weapons, and these find 
their highest personification among the Spaniards in the Cid. 
Nothing can withstand his mighty onslaught, just as nothing can 
sully his knightly virtue; in the joust and on the battlefield he is 
invincible, and his loyalty to God and king is maintained in the 
face of heartrending trials. The telling of the tale is in the rhap- 
sody of the poet carried out of himself by devotion to his hero; 
the mighty breathing of the heroes is strong enough to shake 
stone walls, and the very skies are spattered with the blood of 
their battles. Barring some passages where this freedom of 
expression is expended on the physical aspects of love or where 
it drags in a vulgar detail, the phrasing easily carries the reader 
along through the most amazing adventures, and leaves him with 
a deeper insight into the heroic history of those exciting times. 
The book, as described by the author himself, is a poet’s novel, 
and it achieves its purpose of lighting the flame of enthusiastic 
admiration for a national hero. H. A. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Foreign Missions.—Any interesting chapter on the mission his- 
tory of the Church must necessarily give special mention to the 
wonderful work done by the Fathers of the “ Missions Etrang- 
éres.” Hence we welcome the new book entitled, “ Les Prétres 
des missions étrangéres,” by Georges Goyau (Grasset, Paris). The 
book contains 287 pages and in its seven chapters gives the early 
history of the Society, then dwells upon its primary purpose, 
namely, the information of a native clergy, and later speaks of the 
matter of vocations, of educational policies, the Society’s work in 
the Orient, and finally gives the reader an opportunity to study 
the missions at first hand in its chapter entitled, “ Les Mission- 
naires dans leurs postes: La Mort.” Every Mission Library 
should have the book. 

The Museum Lessianum of Louvain, Belgium, continues the 
splendid series of mission booklets called “ Xaveriana.” Of recent 


issue are: “Le Mouvement de Béthanie”; “Un Drame Aposto- 
lique aux iles Salomon”; “Les Missions de Mongolie”; “ Pierre 
de Gand—L’Epopée franciscaine au Mexique (1523-1572) ”; 
“L'Intellectualité hindoue,” “ Affonso, Roi de Congo, de 1507 a 
1543,” “ Devasagayam—Un martyr du Travancore (1712-1752),” 


“Les Bienheureux martyrs de l'Ouganda.” 
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Ireland and Scotland.—Clara E. Laughlin has increased her 
sprightly list of travel books with her chatty “ So You're Going to 
Ireland and Scotland” (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50). “If I were 
going with you,” she says in her sub-title, “these are the things 
I'd invite you to do.” She would be a guide to the American, in 
particular, who is so much at loose ends on the other side. For 
a skip-stop tour, she, and without her, her book, would be a great 
help to spend the time abroad agreeably. She directs you along 
the proper roads, points to a hotel or resting place that might be 
agreeable, tells you how far away are the points of interest, talks, 
occasionally, at unseasonable length about the historical events, 
tells a story of the past or present, and seems to say at the end of 
the day, ““ Now, aren't we all happy?” 

Katharine Tynan knew Ireland as only a poet can. In the 
“ Peeps at Many Lands” series, her “ Ireland” ( Macmillan. $1.00) 
is the best possible choice. True, it had boys and girls as the 
audience when Mrs. Tynan first wrote it; it appeals to them 
mostly; but it strikes responsive chords in all of us elders, since 
Mrs. Tynan was an artist in her little and her greater works. 

“Treland Afoot” (Badger. $2.50), by John J. Welsh, is the 
book for the man who wants to read about Ireland no matter how 
long it takes him to do so, Not that Mr. Welsh’s volume is too 
much oversized, but that it takes Mr. Welsh a long time to come 
to the point of his narrative. His title is significant, for he is a 
pedestrian and not a speed demon. So, if the reader is similarly 
inclined, he will enjoy the step by step progress through the Island, 
the lingering here and the rambling there, the personal experiences, 
and the intimate comments. The book is the tale of a traveler who 
had his fun and wants to share it with his friends. 





Apologetics.—High commendations, by theologians and experi- 
enced reviewers, as well as by the University of Chile, have been 
awarded to the two-volume apologetic manual by the Rev. Nicolas 
Marin Negueruela, of Chile, entitled Lecciones de Apologética 
(Barcelona: Casals. 12 pesetas paper; 15 pesetas cloth). The 
work, now in its third edition, is a demonstration that the tradi- 
tional method of strict, logical demonstration, can be made thor- 
oughly up to date by scientific and pedagogical learning. The 
author shows his understanding of the modern mind by setting out 
from the theory of knowledge, and the analysis of modern episte- 
mological systems. “ Spiritualism” (in the philosophical sense), 
Christianity, and the Catholic Church, form the basic divisions. 

, 





Poetry.—The verse of Edna Davis Romig is bright and cheer- 
ful and contains a healthy message. In her recent book, “ The 
Torch Undimmed” (Dorrance. $1.50), the title poem manages 
to reach a poetic height, but some of the others are poor prose. 
At the beginning of the book the verse is “literary,” ie., it 
attempts to use the literary allusiveness of T. S. Eliot, not to a 
different topic as in the case of Mr. Eliot, but to a similar topic. 
And in attempting to write of Shakespeare by using Shakes- 
peare’s words, the result is likely to become a cross-word puzzle. 
Though there is grace and felicity of expression in some of the 
other verse, they rarely rise to poetic heights. 

Hally Carrington Brent, in “ Music and Meditation” ( Dorrance. 
$1.50), has an easy-flowing verse style. I think that the reason 
she fails to reach poetic heights is because her subject matter be- 
longs to the days of inarticulate childhood. The results, however, 
achieve a dignified, sometimes a sentimental, charm. 

In the love lyrics, “ Mead and Mangel-Wurzel” (Caxton), Grace 
Stone Coates deals with a variety of ideas and captures a wide 
range of moods. Her expression is in general quite adequate. In- 
deed, it sometimes borders on perfection. Her imaginative power 
is especially praiseworthy. Many of the images she uses are strik- 
ingly vivid; we discern the influence of John Donne and his follow- 
ers. Her meters, which are simple, are handled naturally and effec- 
tively. Among the best poems are “ Fracture,” “ Bitter Weather,” 
“At Night,” and “Other Fanes.”. “The Answer” is also ex- 
cellent. Power, we should say, is her most characteristic asset. 
Many of the lyrics are quite unequal in appeal, but on the whole 
“ Mead and Mangel-Wurzel” is good poetry. 








Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anenymous com- 
munications, 


Catholic Opinion and War 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call the attention of readers of AMeERicaA to the article 
“ Caesarism, Conscience, and War” in the issue of the Catholic 
Mind for August 8? Father Joseph Keating’s lucid and forceful 
presentation of the Church’s position on the vital questions of 
War, Militarism, and Disarmament should be read and pondered by 
all Catholics, and above all by Catholic publicists and teachers. 
“I cannot conceive any better way of serving one’s country than 
by doing all in one’s power to promote the mentality of peace” is 
the kernel of the learned and forceful essay of the distinguished 
Editor of the Month. 

Your correspondent found that Father Keating does not hesitate 
to state bluntly principles and facts which he himself has been 
afraid to utter so clearly. Behind the world crisis, in his humble 
opinion, lie four chief factors: the crushing burden of Reparations 
imposed upon Germany, on the thesis of her exclusive guilt. 
Lausanne, thank God, has solved this problem, let us hope. Then 
comes the question of the “ Debts,” whose final adjustment is a 
Cut-throat tariffs, are a third factor, and the fourth 
is competitive armament. Behind all these factors lies one great 
cause, bellicose and blind nationalism. The voice of Christ's 
Vicar has recently spoken in terms of strong condemnation con- 
cerning “exaggerated nationalism.” He surely desires a concrete 
application to be made of the principles laid down by his Apostolic 
authority. The nationalistic demagogue and the munition makers 
are the greatest menace to world peace in existence today. What 
is needed above all else is “mental disarmament.” War should 
not be idealized in the school; it should be revealed as brutal and 
degrading, though at times necessary. Speaking from some 
knowledge of history, I find but few modern wars to have been 
necessary or just. “ Sloppy Pacifism” is of course to be rejected. 
But Catholic opinion properly orientated can do much to end the 
menace of war. I submit that American Catholics should ex- 
amine their conscience on these questions. One hears strange ut- 
terances at times from Catholic lips. A close and critical survey 
of our history is rather disconcerting to those who believe Uncle 
Sam a constant apostle of “ Sweetness and Light.” Mere words, 
as King Albert of the Belgians recently remarked, will not secure 
international cooperation. To shout for peace and goodwill among 
nations in general terms, but to be a rabid nationalist on such 
questions as the tariff, the debts, and the big navy, is a mentality 
far too common amongst us in your correspondent’s humble opin- 
ion. International peace and goodwill are moral issues. Let us 
read and ponder the utterances of Popes and weigh concrete prob- 
lems in the light of the principles laid down by our Holy Father. 
Let us strive in our teaching to promote that “mental disarm- 
ament,” and that spirit of international cooperation on which the 
future of our civilization depends. 

New York. 


crying need. 


LaurENCE K. Patterson, S.J. 


Centenary of the Oxford Movement 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

This summer marked the ninety-ninth year since the inception 
of the Oxford Movement in England. The Newman Clubs, those 
useful organizations of Catholic students scattered among the col- 
leges and universities, are preparing for the centenary next year 
of what has been called the greatest religious movement of modern 
times and one which brought hundreds into the Catholic Church. 

It was on Sunday, July 14, 1833, that John Keble, Fellow of 
Oriel College and Professor of Poetry at Oxford, preached a ser- 
mon before Her Majesty’s Judges of Assize. The sermon was 
entitled “ National Apostasy,” and in it the preacher lamented the 
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apathy and growing worldliness of the Established Church. Among 
those who heard this sermon was John Henry Newman, vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. The sermon was the turning point in New- 
man’s life. Years later he wrote “1 have ever considered and 
kept the day as the start of the religious movement in 1833.” He 
became the head and front of this great movement, entered the 
Catholic Church, and died at the end a member of the College of 
Cardinals. 

Much has been written of John Henry Newman, but what is 
probably the most glowing and beautiful word picture of him is 
contained among the letters of Lord Rosebery, which were pub- 
lished the past Spring. It depicts the great Cardinal in his last 
appearance in this world as he lay on his bier in death. 

On August 13, 1890, while at luncheon, Lord Rosebery received 
a telegram from his friend Father Neville, a one-time Oxford 
don, that a great friend of Rosebery’s youth was dead. Rosebery 
traveled all the afternoon and at sunset reached the Cardinal's 

He writes: 

The Cardinal—just like a saint’s remains over a high altar 
—waxy, distant, emaciated, in a mitre, rich gloves whereon 
the ring which | kissed, rich slippers. With the hat at the foot. 
And this was the end of the young Calvinist, the Oxford don, 
the austere vicar of St. Mary’s. It seemed as if a whole 
epoch of human thought and life were concentrated in that 
august repose. That was my overwhelming thought. Kindly 
Light had led and guided Newman to this strange, brilliant, 
incomparable end. Seeing him on his right side in outline, one 
saw only an enormous nose and chin nearly meeting—a St. 
Dominic face. The left side was inconceivably soft, with that 
gentle corner of the mouth so greatly missed in the other view. 
The body so frail and slight, that it had ceased to be a body 


terrestrial. 
As is well known, Rosebery gave up politics at the zenith of his 
power, “because of politics’ dirt and squalor.” What lingering 
image of a “guided Newman” may not have influenced Lord 
Rosebery in this decision! 
Baltimore. 


bier. 


Mary Bowl. 


Governor Roosevelt and Mother Seton 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It has been suggested that, owing to the similarity of their 
given names, the James Roosevelt mentioned in the communication 
printed in America for July 23, in regard to Governor Roose- 
velt’s distant relationship to Mother Seton, might mistakenly be 
assumed to be the Governor’s father. The James Henry Roose- 
velt who founded the Roosevelt Hospital never married. He was 
a cousin of the Governor’s father, and reputed to be a miser. 
When he died none of the family got any of his money. It all 
went to found the hospital. Archbishop Bayley was related to 
the Roosevelt family through his mother, Grace Roosevelt, and 
to Mother Seton through his father, Dr. Guy Carlton Bayley, 
who was her half-brother. Her father’s second wife was the 
granddaughter of James and Catherine Hardenbrock Roosevelt 
(the great-great-great-grandparents of Governor Roosevelt) and 
her half-brother, Richard Bayley, married Catherine White, the 
great-great-granddaughter of the same James and Catherine 
Roosevelt. Another half-brother, Guy Bayley, married Grace 
Roosevelt, a sister of the Governor’s grandfather. 


Brooklyn. a & 


Two More Causes 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read with great pleasure the “Ten Causes of the 
Depression” by Irving A. J. Lawres, which appeared in the issue 
of America for July 23. 

It seems to me that the following two causes could be included: 
(1) the displacement of the old and faithful worker (the man who 
was 35 years of age or older) by the young, frivolous, and carefree; 
(2) the larger number of married women engaged in gainful 
occupation. 

If all these causes received serious consideration a return to 
prosperity would be greatly hastened. 


Jersey City. Joun J. Branps. 











